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VOLUME XV. 


"This Мом» Journal 


We open this month with a cheerful reminiscence of Tubby's 
(p. 375). We also print his appreciation of ' Dick ' Sheppard, 
spoken at St. Martin's (p. 383). Lord Salisbury's talk, the 
second of a series, is printed on p. 377. There is an interesting 
despatch from our Secretary in Shanghai under war conditions 
(p. 389). A good deal of space is devoted to the financial situa- 
tion of Toc Н (p. 398-402). Two sets of verses (p. 388 and 416), 
a picture and a Traveller’s Tale (p. 403) remind us of Christmas. 


ON THE BUST TO BARNET 


Tussy remembers and meets old friends. 


L AST night I went and had a look at 
4 something which checred me up a 
lot after Dick Sheppard's dcath. I ought 
not to have gone, for many reasons. Six 
trays upon my table glared at me for 
leaving their contents to take its chance. 
But on the other side, if I remained here, 
and went on writing letters, I should miss 
an opportunity of being grateful; and if 
ingratitude is the meanest of defects, 
proving one's thankfulness years after- 
wards is fun and sense, and therefore 
rather Christian. The man who had asked 
me was a Foundation Member, who never 
throughout two and twenty ycars had 
asked me to do anything for him. He 
had just laboured silently, had Nick. 
When the Sports' Ground began, six 
rented acres, as it then was, in 1921, we 
could not possibly afford a groundsman; 
so Nick got up, and dug and drained and 
disciplined the pitch and ground each 
morning for two years, before he went to 
work at 8 a.m. 

A fortnight back I caught a glimpse of 
him at Potter's Bar, surrounded by a host 
of members, ancient and modern, few of 
whom knew that Nick's fidelity had been 
the corner-stone of Tally Ho District 
Toc H development. Nor is this fidelity 
merely in favour of a human friend, for 
since the Family Communion was first 
held at All Hallows on Ascension Day, 
1923, and again at All Hallowmas, Nick 
has not missed—so far as І am aware. He 
just leaves Barnet about 5 a.m. and then 
goes back a little late for work. 

Well, when a man like this breaks all 
his rules and asks you to come down and 
have some supper with the small crowd 
in his own neighbourhood, the man 
invited should not disappoint him. 
Therefore I went to Barnet con amore. 


When I told Gen (who is now living with 
me, apart from week-ends) that I was 
going, he said that he would not mind if 
he went too. Then there was the dog 
Smuts, who never minds what happens, 
but only loses heart when nothing is 
doing. John Bullock therefore wedged us 
in the car, which was the property of 
Topsey Turvey. He sold it very cheaply 
to a vicar, when he set out to build Toc H 
New Zealand. Only Toc H, of all 
societies, has so far sent a man called 
Topsey Turvey to the Antipodes. It is 
appropriate... But I mu&t get on some- 
how with my story. 

We headed for the Bank, then for 
Cheapside, and then passed St. Martin’s 
into Goswell Street, which Mr. Pickwick 
knew, all bricks and chimneys. We 
stecred for Holloway, and climbed the 
hill; and as we breasted it we passed the 
house where I had been—like many 
clergymen—to call on Lady Cooper. 
Who was she? She was the widow of an 
old Lord Mayor, and one of London’s 
most secreted saints. Sir William Soulsby, 
at the Mansion House, turned to her for 
her wisdom and her help in almost every 
City charity. She never ceased to give; 
and with her gifts she gave herself, a shy 
gentle character, averse to any mention of 
her name. A needed Church was one of 
her last acts. The only thing which made 
her hesitate was the professional in 
charity; she called on things she helped 
and formed her judgment with experi- 
enced care. 

Finally we slid under the main line rail- 
way bridge, beneath the lee of which 
there used to stand a coffee stall which 
played its Toc H part; for on November 
14, 1919, having left Knutsford slightly 
after midnight upon a Clyno motor 
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bicycle complete with side-car, in which 
J. H. Nicholson, being a brave com- 
panion, was ensconced, we came to 
Barnet in the early morning of the 15th 
and broke down very near the coffee stall. 
We pushed and pulled, noises and 
scrapings followed; but for some reason 
(I am no mechanic) the source of power 
declined to operate. So Nicholson and I 
stood at this coffee stall. We parked the 
wreck and boarded some old lorry, and 
so reached London and the R.A.C.* 

Nicholson, by the way, is now at Hull, 
as Principal of Hull's great university. In 
Poperinghe he was a Sergeant-Major, 
R.A.M.C. Не previously had taken a 
double first at Oxford, if not more; and 
then he joined the staff at Knutsford 
Gaol. He volunteered to come with me 
to London in order to put weight into the 
side-car, and to explain to the inaugural 
lunch what Talbot House was likely to 
require. During the next few years he 
travelled widely, having received an All 
Souls Travelling Fellowship, or some- 
thing of the kind—what does it matter? 
At all events, he is a useful man. 

We will never get to Barnet at this rate. 
My memories are much too strong for me. 

We passed under the bridge, as I was 
saying, and then climbed up the hill 
towards High Barnet. On the left side, 
as all men are aware, there still does stand 
a genuine farmhouse, with bits of fields 
which shall not be submerged, since they 
are now secured by the Town Council. 
Upon the right hand the main line runs, 
and to the right again is the Toc H Sports 
Ground, our frechold now, and a most 
proud possession. 

Tonight, Toc H was, for its own good 
reasons, determined to produce a supper 
party. Our instructions were to find the 


“ Salisbury," which we proceeded there 
and then todo. Alas! When we halted 
at the place, we found the name was 
Sainsbury, and not Salisbury. A man 
took pity on our disappointment and told 
us where the Salisbury Arms might be. 
Then we swung into an attractive court- 
yard, and climbed our way into a festive 
scene which occupied a cheerful banquet 
hall. In this we found some sixty Barnet 
members, together with some members 
from clsewhere, and certain guests and 
public characters of Tally Ho, assembled 
lapping soup. So we lapped soup; and 
then we scrunched some fish; and then 
we had a bit of Yorkshire pudding, and 
finished up with something which was 
cheesc—in my old age, I am a judge of 
cheese. Then came the loyal toast, and 
other toasts, all interspersed with songs 
and humorous stories. The whole thing 
seemed to make a happy evening, which 
men would not forget for a long time. 

The Barnet City Fathers were well 
represcnted, and one or two had known 
about Toc H as something very useful in 
the town, but never had attended any 
meeting. Here was Toc H making a cor- 
porate effort in an appropriate manner to 
enlighten them as to its nature and its 
origin, its present situation and its aim. 
Speeches—apart from mine—were short 
and sensible. The doctor was a great old 
friend of mine; when I went up to Oxford 
in 'os, he stroked the College boat. A 
man like that, decp in Toc H, still rows 
his weight all right. 

Then there was Keysell. Toc H Over- 
seas cannot assess its debt for what he has 
done. Far away back, when Pat and I 
came home in 1925 from the beginning of 
Toc H in Australia, he went out, being 
on business at the time. They dragged 


* Tubby and J. H. Nicholson, both on the staff of the Ordination Test School at Knutsford at 
this time, came up to London for the first memorable meeting of the committee which restarted 
Тос Н in peace time. The committee Iunched at the R.A.C. that day and afterwards met at Church 


House, Westminster. 
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See The Years Between, p. 87.—Ed. 


him out of the train at Newcastle, 
N.S.W., and took him up to their first 
Festival, where he created a profound 
impression, and since then he has retircd 
from his retirement to serve Toc Н. 

Then there was Ronnie Myatt, who was 
sent to Mark I House in 1922 by my 
cousin, Miss Sheppard, then the beloved 
Matron of Bancroft School. He came 
then to Mark I in a starched collar of the 
Eton type. Last night, a married man, he 
came to supper as if it were the summer, 
in a shirt with an open neck and with no 
tie. Toc H is not, I trust, in any danger 
of falling in too much with the conven- 
tions, nor yet of falling foul, through 
insincerity, of those which matter—some 
conventions do. But Ronnie Myatt is too 
true a friend and fine a man to worry 
about ties. He looked like Byron. 

The Chairman was great fun. He 
whispered to me that many years ago we 


RECOVERING 


had met in the Corn Exchange; where he 
was called in to some odd discussion 
which other folk had raised when I was 
there. I had asked him where he lived. 
My junior partner acted at once and 
wrote down the particulars. When we 
regained the Porch Room, he rang up 
Freddie Domone; within the next few 
hours, Freddie went round to call upon 
the stranger, and found his wife and left 
a message for him. The man came in 
that night at 9 p.m. and felt it was too 
late to go to meetings. His wise wife 
drove him out; and so he went into 
Toc H at Barnet, having heard of its 
existence that same afternoon. The 
reason, so he said, was promptitude. 
Here were the Christians working like a 
team, as if the individual mattered 
greatly. So he went round; and he is glad 
he went. 
TUBBY. 


A STANDARD 


THE Макош15 OF SALISBURY, а trustee of Тос Н, gave the second of the series of talks 
for London members at 42, Trinity Square, on October 22. (The first talk, by Mr. George 
Lansbury, was printed in last month's JOURNAL). Tubby, in thanking Lord Salisbury, said: 


There was a certain day carly іп 1916 in 
reference to which the page is missing from 
my diary, which I kept at Talbot House. I 
remember being told quite suddenly that 
there was coming to the House the man who 
tonight has unconsciously revealed to us a 
litde of his nature. Lord Salisbury came, and 
I remember that before he came we had a 
discussion as to whether we should give him 
a mug or a cup, and whether he ought to 
have a saucer. We decided that, in view of 
ancient lineage and other things, we should 
endcavour to provide him with a saucer; but 
further discussion took place as to whether 
a small plate would do, because we had no 
saucers. 

We had a Birthday Festival a few years 
back, and that tiny page from my diary was 
framed and is now in his possession. It was 


given to him then with his name inscribed 
upon it. 

When he came to the Old House in ’16, no 
one knew whether Talbot House would exist 
for the next few hours. The man who lit the 
Lamp tonight knows how highly precarious 
that house was, and how the whole building 
shuddered day after day. Villages in Belgium 
were not built to withstand much, Belgians 
had grown so accustomed to having their 
country knocked about that they generally 
used lath and plaster, and those materials 
were not best fitted for Standing what Poper- 
inghe had to put up with in those days. In 
spite of its continual shaking, however, 
Talbot House Stood. We lived there from 
day to day and from hour to hour trying to 
get cups of tea filled as fast as they were 
emptied. Talbot House, Tower Hill, today 
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bicycle complete with side-car, in which 
J- H. Nicholson, being a brave com- 
panion, was ensconced, we came to 
Barnet in the early morning of the 15 
and broke down very near the coffee stall. 
We pushed and pulled, noises and 
scrapings followed; but for some reason 
(I am по mechanic) the source of power 
declined to operate. So Nicholson and I 
stood at this coffee stall. We parked the 
wreck and boarded some old lorry, and 
so reached London and the R.A.C.* 

Nicholson, by the way, is now at Hull, 
as Principal of Hull’s great university. In 
Poperinghe he was a Sergeant-Major, 
R.A.M.C. He previously had taken a 
double first at Oxford, if not more; and 
then he joined the staff at Knutsford 
Gaol. He volunteered to come with me 
to London in order to put weight into the 
side-car, and to explain to the inaugural 
lunch what Talbot House was likely to 
require. During the next few years he 
travelled widely, having received an All 
Souls Travelling Fellowship, or some- 
thing of the kind—what does it matter? 
At all events, he is a useful man. 

We will never get to Barnet at this rate. 
My memories are much too strong for me. 

We passed under the bridge, as I was 
saying, and then climbed up the hill 
towards High Barnet. On the left side, 
as all men are aware, there stil] does stand 
a genuine farmhouse, with bits of fields 
which shall not be submerged, since they 
are now secured by the Town Council. 
Upon the right hand the main line runs, 
and to the right again is the Toc H Sports 
Ground, our freehold now, and a most 
proud possession. 

Tonight, Toc H was, for its own good 
reasons, determined to produce a supper 
party. Our instructions were to find the 


“ Salisbury," which we proceeded there 
and then to до. Alas! When we halted 
at the place, we found the name was 
Sainsbury, and not Salisbury. А man 
took pity on our disappointment and told 
us where the Salisbury Arms might be. 
Then we swung into an attractive court- 
yard, and climbed our way into a festive 
scene which occupied a cheerful banquet 
hall. In this we found some sixty Barnet 
members, together with some members 
from elsewhere, and certain guests and 
public characters of Tally Ho, assembled 
lapping soup. So we lapped soup; and 
then we scrunched some fish; and then 
we had a bit of Yorkshire pudding, and 
finished up with something which was 
checsc—in my old age, I am a judge of 
cheese. Then came the loyal toast, and 
other toasts, all interspersed with songs 
and humorous stories. The whole thing 
seemed to make a happy evening, which 
men would not forget for a long time. 

The Barnet City Fathers were well 
represented, and one or two had known 
about Toc H as something very useful in 
the town, but never had attended any 
meeting. Here was Toc H making a cor- 
porate effort in an appropriate manner to 
enlighten them as to its nature and its 
origin, its present situation and its aim. 
Speeches—apart from mine—were short 
and sensible. The doctor was a great old 
friend of mine; when I went up to Oxford 
in 'os, he stroked the College boat. A 
man like that, decp in Toc H, still rows 
his weight all right. 

Then there was Keysell. Toc H Over- 
seas cannot assess its debt for what he has 
done. Far away back, when Pat and] 
came home in 1925 from the beginning of 
Toc H in Australia, he went out, being 
on business at the time. They dragged 


* Tubby and J. H. Nicholson, both on the staff of the Ordination Test School at Knutsford at 
this time, came up to London for the first memorable meeting of the committee which restarted 


Toc H in peace time. 
House, Westminster. 
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The committee lunched at the R.A.C. that day and afterwards met at Church 
See The Years Between, p. 87.—Ed. 


him out of the train at Newcastle, 
N.S.W., and took him up to their first 
Festival, where he created a profound 
impression, and since then he has rctired 
from his retirement to serve Toc Н. 

Then there was Ronnie Myatt, who was 
sent to Mark I House in 1922 by my 
cousin, Miss Sheppard, then thc beloved 
Matron of Bancroft School. He came 
then to Mark I in a starched collar of the 
Eton type. Last night, a married man, he 
came to supper as if it were thc summer, 
in a shirt with an open neck and with no 
tie. Toc Н is not, I trust, in any danger 
of falling in too much with the conven- 
tions, nor yet of falling foul, through 
insincerity, of those which matter—some 
conventions do. But Ronnie Myatt is too 
true a friend and fine a man to worry 
about ties. He looked like Byron. 

The Chairman was great fun. He 
whispered to me that many years ago we 
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had met in the Corn Exchange; where he 
was called in to some odd discussion 
which other folk had raised when I was 
there. I had asked him where he lived. 
My junior partner acted at once and 
wrote down the particulars. When we 
regained the Porch Room, he rang up 
Freddie Domone; within the next few 
hours, Freddie went round to call upon 
the stranger, and found his wife and left 
a message for him. The man came in 
that night at 9 p.m. and felt it was too 
late to go to meetings. His wise wife 
drove him out; and so he went into 
Toc H at Barnet, having heard of its 
existence that same afternoon. The 
reason, so he said, was promptitude. 
Here were the Christians working like a 
team, as if the individual mattered 
greatly. So he went round; and he is glad 
he went. 
TUBBY. 


A STANDARD 


Tue Marquis OF SALISBURY, а trustee of Тос H, gave the second of the series of talks 
for London members at 42, Trinity Square, on Oclober 22. (The first talk, by Mr. George 
Lansbury, was printed in last month’s JOURNAL). Tubby, in thanking Lord Salisbury, said: 


There was a certain day early in 1916 in 
reference to which the page is missing from 
my diary, which I kept at Talbot House. I 
remember being told quite suddenly that 
there was coming to the House the man who 
tonight has unconsciously revealed to us a 
little of his nature. Lord Salisbury came, and 
I remember that before he came we had a 
discussion as to whether we should give him 
a mug or a cup, and whether he ought to 
have a saucer. We decided that, in view of 
ancient lineage and other things, we should 
endeavour to provide him with a saucer; but 
further discussion took place as to whether 
a small plate would do, because we had no 
saucers. 

We had a Birthday Festival a few years 
back, and that tiny page from my diary was 
framed and is now in his possession. It was 


given to him then with his name inscribed 
upon it. 

When he came to the Old House in '16, no 
one knew whether Talbot House would exist 
for the next few hours. The man who lit the 
Lamp tonight knows how highly precarious 
that house was, and how the whole building 
shuddered day after day. Villages in Belgium 
were not built to withstand much, Belgians 
had grown so accustomed to having their 
country knocked about that they generally 
used lath and plaster, and those materials 
were not best fitted for Standing what Poper- 
inghe had to put up with in those days. In 
spite of its continual shaking, however, 
Talbot House stood. We lived there from 
day to day and from hour to hour trying to 
get cups of tea filled as fast as they were 
emptied. Talbot House, Tower Hill, today 
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provides 34,000 meals in a year for men going 
into action, but their foes now are monotony 
and materialism. 

Lord Salisbury decided in those early days 
that there was something in Toc H, and he 
was. the firt Christian philosopher who 
studied it. Five ycars later, the next Christian 
philosopher to come to Talbot House was 
Peter Monic. He came back from India, 
from the one brother I have got who took 
the entire brains of the family, leaving my 
other brother and myself entirely destitute in 
that direction. Нс had sent back his Chicf 
from India to sce what his wicked little 
brother was doing, and why he would not be 
a proper clergyman. He gave us fifty pounds 
and told us to do something with it. I went 
off and bought a billiard table, and for that 


Peter Моше has never forgiven me. That 
billiard table has now passed away. Peter 
gave us ten years’ service, building Toc H. 

It was not I who built Toc H at all. 
Behind Peter, it was the men who are now 
dead who were the builders. I watched them 
doing it. They brought it with them to 
Old Talbot House because they were already 
Christian men: they brought their Christianity 
and I watched the process; that is all I did. 

Lord Salisbury saw the process for himself, 
and here, twenty-two years afterwards, he 
tells you that he saw it; and I do not know 
that I have ever said as much as has been 
told to this little privileged gathering tonight. 
You all realise that it is a privilege to be here, 
because we definitely did not arrange to have 
a crowd; we just took a few here and there. 


Lord Salisbury’s Talk 


Lord Salisbury said: I feel very con- 
siderable diffidence in addressing you upon 
Toc H, because, as you probably know, I 
was not myself engaged in the war. I was 
too old, or there was some other equally 
good reason. My acquaintance with Toc H 
began in the middle of the war, when I 
had the great privilege of visiting Poper- 
inghe; though I am ashamed, in one sense, 
to say I was not there as a combatant. I 
can scc that many, and probably the 
majority, of those now before me were 
then in their long clothes, if indeed they 
had even reached that stage; and it is, I 
think, necessary for them to realise out 
of what sufferings and dirc circumstances 
Toc H was born. 

Younger men, to whom the war is 
mainly a matter of history, must find it 
difficult to conceive what the horror of it 
was, and to appreciate the feclings of 
generate resolve which it engendered, 
with at the same time pity, compassion and 
profound regret. A great experience came 
upon Britain; upon the rest of the world, 
too, but I am not speaking of that. Ours 


D 
was a very comfortable country then. 
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There had, of course, been great mental 
and moral developments, going on in very 
much the same way for years and years. 
People lived just their ordinary, respect- 
able lives, protected by convention. Then 
upon them came this tremendous impact 
of reality, and it shook them to their very 
foundations. 

All the old notions of “ Everything will 
be all right on the day,” “ We shall be sure 
to pull through," and “ Nothing very 
scrious is evcr likely to happen to our 
country" trembled in the balance. Con- 
vention was brought up for trial. All the 
little coverings we had cherished, all the 
habitual arts we used to conceal the deeper 
feelings, were torn away; there was 
nothing to cover our nakedness. 

That was the situation out of which 
Toc H was born. In the midst of horror, 
bloodshed, cruelty, pain, death and lust, 
there was made onc little effort of spiritual 
witness, which was there to give light. 
That was Toc H, and that was what at- 
tracted those of us who werc looking on. 
It was a recognition of reality. The war 
itself was a very real thing, a revelation of 
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all the deep passions, hatreds and lownesses 
of which human naturc is capable; and 
there was brought against it a spiritual 
reality—in a small degree, of coursc 
which was quite as real, or even morc rcal. 
Talbot House stood as an answer to what 
was happening in the ficld. 

I dare not try to describe, in the presence 
of Tubby and others who know it far 
better than I do, what Toc H consisted of: 
this House where men could assemble, 
drawn from all ranks in thc Army, and 
have spiritual refreshment from the sur- 
rounding horror. It had its rooms; it had 
its guest chambers; it had its small Upper 
Room, where, upon every occasion when 
it was required, there was an opportunity 
for the highest of all Christian ceremonies 
for the benefit of those who were just 
going into action and who might never 
live to see another day. It was a great 
spiritual witness; and I think, if I may say 
so, that what was attempted was in no 
way a challenge to the service upon which 
the men were engaged, rather it was part 
of their duty. The purpose of Talbot 
House was to spiritualise their service, and 
raise it to a sphere higher than ordinary 
superficial matter. And this spiritual ser- 
vice, I think, survived in Toc H after the 
War. 

I want you to realisc that, from the high 
spiritual point of view, the War, except for 
Тос Н, was a total failure. Of course, 
it had its great political significance, but of 
that I am not now speaking. At the time 
à great many phrases wcre uscd which 
were supposed to consecrate the blood- 
shed. It was said that here was “A 
war to end war." 'There was to bc no 
more; this was the last effort of the evil 

assions. We all know now, who have 
[еа these many years sincc—too well, 
alas!—how false all the prophecics were. 


There has been no such redemption. 
There were then any number of worldly 
good intentions, but experience has shown 
that these good intentions have had no 
sequel; they have been without spiritual 
backing. The worldly visionaries had no 
capacity to bring about the consequences 
which they prophesied. 

I hope you will forgive me, gentlemen, 
for reciting the early history of Toc H, 
the circumstances out of which it was born, 
the hopes which existed at that time, and 
their failure; for we have to deal not with 
disaster twenty years old, but with our own 
day. Now, what are we to say about the 
present time? Toc H is not an interesting 
historical relic, but an active, living, 
society. I hopc I am correct in saying that 
it $tands now, as from the first, for service, 
spiritual service, Christian service, depend- 
ing upon the Christian motivc. Above all, 
Toc Н Stands for reality. 

What did those who were responsible 
for this great movement do after the War? 
They Started, with very few resources, to 
try to build up in this country, in time of 
peace, the same kind of service as had 
emerged from the War. As you probably 
know, there was a great institution at 
Knutsford Gaol, which was established in 
order to carry out the necessary training, 
preparation and organisation.* That was 
in itself an achievement; and Toc H in 
time of peace was launched and developed... 
It was no longer only the resort of those 
who had fought: it was appealing to young 
men, and young women too, later on, to 
live a life of usefulness, a life of clean- 
liness and a life of cheerfulness, depending 
not upon worldly good intentions, but 
upon the spiritual conviction of the pre- 
sence of God as revealed in Christ. The 

urpose was to bring into being a leaven 


which should penetrate first of all through 


* The ' Test School’ for officers and men contemplating taking orders in the Church of England 


was housed in Knutsford Gaol in тото. 


(See footnote on p. 376 and The Years Between, p. 37-43). 
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this country, and then through our pos- 
sessions, wherever they might be. It was a 
splendid, even a grandiose, conception. 

It is essential for the success of that 
conception that the real conviction of re- 
ligion as an active agent should never be 
forgotten. For, unfortunately, the impact 
of reality which came with the war was 
not an influence which lasted. Its effect 
was great at the time, but we have found 
ourselves betrayed again, sinking back 
into the old conventional frame of mind, 
the old pretence, the old shams. In one 
sense, it is true, there has been some im- 
provement. Congregations may be smaller, 
but those who do now go to Church prac- 
tise a better Churchmanship than was 
common before. They no longer go sim- 
ply because it is fashionable; for those who 
used to be flippantly described as “ Eleven 
o'clock Christians " now seem rather to 
have died away. But that improvement 
has bcen insufficient. А great many people 
have not been to Church at all for many 
years; and in thc world outside the 
Church, there has been complete divorce 
between religion and practical life. Pro- 
fessing Christians have not secn any rca- 
son, even while they remained as Church- 
goers, why their religion should be carried 
into the work of the week-days. 

I listened, not long ago, to a sermon, 
preached by a member of the tcaching staff 
of one of the great universities. He told 
us, from his knowledge of the young men 
at the university, that, although they were 
very nice young men, yet as a guide in 
their worldly life, religion had no weight 
with them at all. So much had he thought 
of this—and he was not a man of extreme 
views—that he doubted whether organised 
religion as we knew it would survive a 
generation or two. 

Just think, gentlemen, how grave a state- 
ment that is. I am speaking to an audience 
which I daresay contains persons belong- 
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ing to several different religious denomi- 
nations: Church of England, Roman 
Catholics, and Non-Conformists. If it be 
true, as this preacher, a man of great сх- 
perience, thought, that organised religion 
as we know it may not survive for two 
generations, let us realise what that would 
mean for the England of the future. It 
may be that it is a revelation of the truth, 
but that only makes it worse. If it be really 
the fact, we are indeed “ up against it.” 
A few of us here, myself among them, are 
old, very old; and in one sense it does not 
concern us. But it does concern most of 
you. That is the England you are going to 
live in. 

The truth is that the war was real. It 
was a revelation of reality, the reality of 
evil; but it was not a revelation of the 
reality of good: that revelation of the real- 
ity of good in this country is still to be 
found. 

I wonder how many of you have tried to 
realise how far modern society has fallen 
from the standard which was preached 
two thousand ycars ago. Love, joy, peace, 
gentleness, goodness, meekness—these 
things were intended, and then came war, 
with horror, bloodshed, hatred and pas- 
sion. Or, if that is only an historical event 
now, consider the unworldliness of the 
Sermon on the Mount, beside the self- 
interest and selfishness and corruption of 
the present day. Where is to be found 
the fulfilment of that standard? 

Now, gentlemen, you younger men, it 
is for you to try to see that something can 
be done to bring our country back to that 
standard. I hope; but I have been so often 
disappointed that I feel one cannot hope 
with the confidence one would wish. I 
know you have a good intention, and I 
believe that Toc H has a great mission to 
perform. I am not qualified to speak in 
detail of what the future has in store for 
you its members. I should not like to sug- 


gest in what direction those responsible for 
the guidance of Toc H should move. Un- 
doubtedly its constitution must not be too 
rigid; neither must it be framed on hasty 
impulse. I cannot help hoping that in its 
development, Toc H may bring thc spirit 
of Christian service into every department 
of our life, social, commercial and indus- 
trial. One would like to sce that happen. 
A great deal has been done already, I 
know. There has been a great cffort to 
introduce this spirit into the Services, the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force, and 
also into the workshop and the factory. 
These are high projects. We leave to those 
who will be here in the days when we are 
here no longer, to sce that the leaven works 
throughout the whole country. 

Of all that I am not qualified to speak, 


THE ELDER 


Carr.—On October 25, as the result of a 
flying accident, GEORGE OSWALD Carr, 
L.A.C., R.A.F., a member of Kohat Group, 
India. 

Dyxe.—In October, W. J. Dyke, Congre- 
gational Padre of Watling Branch. Elected 
27.2.1935. 

HorttaNp.—On November 5, ARTHUR 
Hottanp, a member of the late Irlam Group, 
and formerly a member of Manchester. Area 


Executive. Elected 9.1.1931. 


Irvinc.—In October, К. С. Irvine, a 
member of Kimberworth Branch. Elected 
6.8.1936. 


Lyncu.—On October 6, in Australia, after 
twenty years of suffering, Father PauL Lynch, 
Catholic priest, a friend of Toc H. 


Makins.—On November 8, in a road 
accident, Eric Автнок Makins, aged 27, а 
member of Long Eaton Branch. Elected 
29.5.1935. 

McCorr.—In October, W. McCorr, M.D., 
a member transferred from the Cavendish 
Association, 1922. 


but I should like to leave with you the one 
great thought that there is no room in this 
country for the neglect of spiritual matters. 
The timcs are far too critical for that; there 
is no place even for apathy. Let us not 
incur the condemnation which was pro- 
nounced many years ago on the city of 
Laodicea — “neither cold nor hot." 
There must be a strong and vigorous effort 
to bring home to our countrymen the 
genuineness of the presence of God and 
those higher motives which the presence of 
God should inspire in them. I earnestly 
hope that in anything which I have said to 
you—most imperfectly—I may have left 
the thought in your minds that Toc H 
has a great future, a great spiritual future, 
to which I commend your efforts. 


BRETHREN 


Petrman.—In November, ROBERT PETIMAN, 
Captain R.N.R. (Retd.), aged 52 years, a 
member of  Barton-on-Humber Branch. 
Elected 14.2.1935. 


Ковѕом. Іп October, W. К. Rosson, a 


member of Kimberworth Branch. Elected 
25.6.1931. 
SHEpPARD.—On October 31, suddenly, 


Носн Ricttarp Lawrie (‘ Dick’) SHEPPARD, 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
a friend and early helper of Toc H. 

SHEPPARD. — On November 19, STUART 
Morton WINTER SHEPPARD, Chairman of 
Chelsea Branch, one of the first members of 
Тос Н. Elected 1.7.1920. 

Stupson.—In November, Jonn BARNES 
Srieson, a member of Barton-on-Humber 
Branch. Elected 13.11.1929. 

TRuNDLE.—On October 20, HERBERT 
TRUNDLE, Padre of Golders Green Branch 
for five years. Elected 24.9.1925. 

WhnrrNEv.—On October 11, ALBERT WHIT- 
NEY, aged 73 years, a member of Crewe 
Branch. Elected 10.3.1933. 
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John Roy McKenlay 
Chairman of Tokyo Group 

We have received a number of appreciations 
of McKenlay, whose death on September 26 
was noticed in these columns last month. А 
fellow-member, writing from lapan, says: 
“ А friend of McKenlay's, outside Toc Н but 
familiar with its ideals through McKenlay’s 
activities, said to me, ‘ McKenlay was really 
the Tubby of Japan.’ No fitter term could be 
chosen than this." Another correspondent, 
writing in the Japan Advertiser, says: “ Next 
to his unostentatious and unfailing loyalty to 
the Church of England in Tokyo, came his 
interest in the British Legion .... From the 
time of his arrival in Tokyo (in 1920) he had 
never relaxed his efforts to keep alive the 
spirit of classless comradeship he had found 
in the trenches and on a British warship... . 
Closely linked with that part of his life was 
his interest in Toc Н. which, in his 
view, still has a place to fill in the world 
where there are young men to be guided and 
lonely men to be cheered. It was characteristic 
of his whole outlook on life that he was 
naturally and spontancously attracted to work 
of a personal type, the work done by small 
groups of kindred spirits engaged quietly, 
almost secretly, in giving a helping hand 
where it was needed and in keeping their 
ideals fresh." Bishop Heaslett, speaking at 
the funeral, said : “ John Roy McKenlay kept 
faith with his country in the hour of her grcat 
need; he kept faith with his comrades of the 
war in their lasting needs; he kept steadfast 
and happy faith with wife and daughter; he 
was true in business relationships and all 
friendships, and he kept faith with his Creator 
in his use of all the gifts he had received for 
the pleasure and profit of his fellow men." 


Father Paul Lynch 
As the result of onc chance encounter in 
Australia twelve years ago, Father Paul Lynch 
never ceased the habit of daily remembrance 
of Tubby and the work of Toc H in his 
prayers. On hearing of his death, Tubby 
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wrote to a relation of this “ saint and Anzac 
hero beloved of diggers " : “I wonder if you 
know the humorous way in which we met? 
We only had one mecting, and this was in 
July, 1925, when I was going up through 
Hclidon upon the Queensland border into 
Queensland, which was my native State. I 
was excited! The Sydney train halted at 
Helidon, and I got out and walked along the 
platform. To my surprise I found that I was 
impeded by a wire-haired Irish dog, who 
gripped my leg just above my ankle through 
trouser and through sock. His teeth were 
strong, but did not pierce the skin. I turned 
round to discover the dog's master. 1 saw an 
old priest, half-amused, half ashamed. I said 
to him: “Ii, Father, your dog has got a 
good nose for a heretic! " Your cousin said: 
" Why, he means nothing wrong. Its only 
just his sense of fun, the spalpeen.” 


The dog released me. Then we walked and 
talked about the truth he and I have known. 
The whistle sounded, and the train recalled 
me. I never saw your cousin any more; but 
we both wrote, and have gone on writing five 
or six times a усаг for some twelve years... . 
Our friendship was a thing of the pure spirit; 
while it observed in all respects our loyalties 
to the great Churches which we lived to serve; 
his gencrous lovc flowed right beyond the con- 
fines of Church life into the world. He 
" knew what was in man " to a degrec which 
took away my breath. Some of his letters 
contained odd scraps of photographs and 
prayers, which I shall cherish while my own 
life lasts.” Tubby then asks for a photograph 
“recalling his worn face," and continues: 
“ When natural beauty fades, there is another. 
The character within begins to form the 
features and the aspect of a man, until he 
stands revealed to some extent to those who 
have a clue to his true nature. Suffering 
shows its signs; but when endured with the 
most singular and saintly fortitude, its scars 
become like glowing intercessions pleading 
that men may know and understand the Cross 
of Christ Who beareth all our burdens.” 


DICK SHEPPARD : IN THANKSGIVING 


A sermon preached, on November 4, the day of the funeral, by Товву in the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


T ONDON to-day, and millions be 
iu yond London, are united in their 
love towards a character supremely gifted 
with an especial grace. I dare not try to 
analyse that grace. You would rightly 
resent any such attempt, and it is no part 
of my proper function. Many months 
back, my dear friend and old chief, 
Patrick McCormick, fixed tonight with 
me that I might come and tell you of the 
debt which all Toc H, wherever it has 
spread, owes, and will ever owe, towards 
St. Martin's. Debts can be paid, but not 
the debt of birth; and here, within this 
church and in the vicarage, Toc H 
received civilian origin, and baptism in its 
most infant state. These are the facts; 
let them not be forgotten. 

Before the War I frequently met the 
Head of Oxford House, as he then was; 
he was in actual fact my own cousin. 
I can recall how at a dull Church Con- 
gress in 1912 we whispered to each other 
behind the speaker, which was most 
improper. Later I talked, as people 
always talked, freely to him—he was the 
most inimitable listener. During the war, 
like many other men, I crept into 
St. Martin's on short leave. This visit 
had no small effect on me. I went back 
and re-named the Upper Room of Talbot 
House “ The Chapel of St. Martin in the 
Field." After the war, the portals of 
Knutsford Prison closed on five hundred 
men, myself among them, until Novem- 
ber when I was rcleased to come to Lon- 
don and begin Toc Н. This was easier 
said than done. I started almost on my 
own initiative. I was extremely lonely 
then in London. Like many other men 
possessed by dreams, I took my plans, my 
projects, my absurdities, to many men; 


most of them turned them down. I 
became bitter, chilled and disappointed; 
and I was in this state when I determined 
somehow to sec the busiest man in 
London. I wondered what he knew: had 
he heard more than a word or two of 
Talbot House and its immense ambitions? 
Half expecting to be met with a polite 
refusal, I came to call and rang the 
vicarage bell. I entered the hall and 
reached, or almost reached, the back 
room. I was halted by Hugo Johnston, 
who knew me slightly. Then the door 
was opened and I went in. Dick rose and 
came tome. He took me by both hands, 
made me sit down, and then broke in 
upon my opening sentence: “ Before we 
start to talk, I want to tell you that I have 
prayed for you and for Talbot House day 
after day since I first heard of it. Come, 
let us pray together." Апа we did. 
Seated again, he brushed aside my 
preface. "I know exactly what you 
want," he said. “ You want a house in 
London, in the centre. Also you need a 
good round sum to start with. Of course 
you ти have both. Now let us think. 
The simplest thing, if it were not for 
lawyers, is that you should take over this 
large vicarage; it is much too big for us, 
and І must move. But then, Church 
lawyers—they'd object, of course. How- 
ever, I will try and double-cross them. If 
they repudiate the whole idea, then we 
must get another house for you. Yes, and 
some money. How much will you need? 
Of course, I can’t say how it will come in, 
but I am quite sure it will. The work is 
God’s. No one can tell what happens in 
St. Martin’s. A week or two ago a man 
came in and wanted me to raise {10,000 
for some big scheme which had not got 
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finance. He kept me from preparing my 
midday talk, so I just talked of him, and 
told the congregation what he needed. I 
warned them not to send me {5 notes, 
which would not do the thing he really 
wanted. The sum he necded was £10,000; 
if anyone had got it, why not givc it? 
After the service, that same dinner hour, 
a man from overscas entered the vestry 
and told me he would pay £10,000. We 
should be wrong to Һорс that this would 
happen at once for you; but please remem- 
ber, Tubby, that everything does happen 
which God means; and I am quite sure 
He means Talbot House. When would 
you like to come and tell my people? Do 
please write something for the Messenger. 
Now if you want me, let me come and 
help on your committee, till you have got 
things started. Then I step overboard. 
God bless you, Tubby.” 

This was the way in which Dick 
treated me. I had arrived crestfallen, 
almost beaten. 1 left St. Martin's 
Vicarage that night, having been kept to 
tea and then to supper, supremely con- 
scious that here was a friend hitherto 
unsuspected. The result was above all 
that I could ask or think. The first 
£10,000 which really founded Talbot 
House in London came through St. Mar- 
tin's from two worshippers who gave 
these chaplaincies in memory of Oswin 
Creighton, in order to provide in per- 
petuity resident chaplains in Mark I and 
in Mark II, the only Houses open at the 
time. 

Nor was this all. What was Toc H to 
be? What was its code of daily Christian 
conduct? Here again, I sought and saw 
Dick Sheppard, who never needed formal 
explanations. Не told me to bring Alec 
Paterson at 8 o'clock upon a weck-day 
morning. First we would pray together, 
and then breakfast. Both of these things 
we did. Upon the firt morning we 
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mutuaily agreed to draft four simple 
points; upon the sccond—a week later— 
Alec and I brought our respective draft- 
ings. Dick acted as the judge; and the 
Four Points emerged, almost entirely 
from my manuscript. 'The Fourth Point 
contained a pinch of Christian salt su 
plied by Herbert Shiner, our fir$t Warden. 
I said our Fourth Point was “to spread 
the Gospel." He added, from his memory 
of parades, “ without preaching it." This 
Joke has caused us bother now and then, 
but has almost passed into the English 
language. 

Within a year from the first interview, 
Talbot House was Toc H in two big 
Houses. To-day it is fifteen hundred local 
units. The dream came true. The miracle 
whereby a Christian comradeship, born in 
the war which left behind in Flanders 
most of the men who really knew its 
worth, became incarnate in civilian form 
for younger men, owes more than much 
to Dick. 

Here, then, tonight, one of the men 
who owes to Dick the realisation of his 
whole life-work, stands in your midst. 
“ Brethren, we are debtors.” Not to Dick 
Sheppard as a social servant; not to a 
prophet, whosc golden cord is broken; but 
to a hand and heart which mirrored 
clearly among mankind a hand and heart 
of Christ. Napoleon, when confined in 
St. Helena, is said to have remarked in 
reverie: “ Caesar, Charlemagne and I 
have founded empires. They were 
founded on force, and have perished. 
Jesus Christ has founded an empire on 
love, and to this day there are millions 
ready to die for Him." 

Napoleon felt that wonder. We survey 
as from a height, as from a far sea-silence, 
a ministerial life, a sacred chalice filled to 
the brim with more than human love. It 
is doubtful if the British community at 
home and overseas have ever rendered 


more spontaneous reverence to апу 
Minister of Christ than now. Dick 
Sheppard had the genius to be loved, not 
just for what he taught, not for what he 
did, but rather for the Christ that shone 
through him. 

But Dick would be the first to reprobate 
any such words as these, and to denounce 
any comparison which could confuse the 
servant with the Saviour for one moment. 
He would far rather be at once forgotten, 
provided only that we pledged ourselves, 
each one, to win a soul for Jesus Chri&t, 
Who could no longer be content to leave 
him grown tired and aged, somctimes 
almost broken, but has now taken him 
away from pain. Last Sunday night 
Pettifer said to me: “ It is a waste of time 
to pray for Dick. He’s home. God 
wanted him at home for some good 
reason.” 

I came here last night—no doubt you 
came—part of the concourse which has 
never ceased to flow like one unending 
tide of tribute to a man sent from God 
whose name was Dick. London to-day 
has witnessed from St. Martin’s right to 
St. Paul's, and then within St. Paul's, a 
demonstration not to be forgotten. His- 
toric streets, whose names are household 
words wherever the far-straying folk of 
Britain have met and talked of London 
—Trafalgar Square, Northumberland 
Avenue, the Embankment, Blackfriars, 
Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's, this royal route 
has never before witnessed what it has 
seen this day. 

Who goes there? A king? А poten- 
tate? A ruler of this world? А proud 
conqueror who has trodden down all 
barriers between himself and absolute 
authority? And with what pageant has 
he been accompanied? 

You know the answer; and the listen- 
ing world heard it this morning from 
your worship here. No great one of the 


carth has passed away; only one worn out 
English clergyman, whom God took in 
his sleep; and when on Sunday morning 
he awoke in His likeness, Richard Lawrie 
Sheppard was satisfied therewith. 

Likeness! Consider that, reflect upon 
it, weigh that one word. You'll find it in 
Philippians. We are all children of 
Almighty God, and some of us are ser- 
vants of His kingdom, posting o'er land 
and ocean without rest. Mistakes and 
sins apart, these faithful servants do His 
bidding; and their obedience wins them 
His great “ Well done." But here was 
more. Some natures—they are rare—are 
not mere servants. They are living mir- 
rors, in which the world (never to be 
described as pagan, or as heedless—look 
to-day at London!) catches a glimpse of 
certain attributes peculiarly ascribed to 
Jesus Christ Himself, the one true perfect 
mirror of His Father. 

The man who passed to-day for the 
Ја time from this wide room, trans- 
figured by his ministry, was not, as some 
imagine, a social servant or a popular 
preacher. Dick had about him to the 
very end certain clear facets which 
evidenced the Master. Dick's was a lamp 
of more than human love, a sympathy of 
more than human pity. The impress of 
Christs seal shone on his forehead, 
though hidden now and then by public 
cares, or when heart-broken through the 
loss of friends. 

To-day, he has regained the reverence 
of every friend surviving upon earth; he 
has rejoined the friends who understand 
—for love, in the last analysis, is perfect 
understanding. Innumerable hands have 
wclcomed him, having passed through 
the River almo& dryshod. “ Methinks,” 
said Mr. Standfast EE the River, “ my 
foot is fixed upon that on which the feet 
of the priests stood when Israel went over 


Jordan." 
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Dick Sheppard: 

‘ Dick ’ Sheppard became a national figure, 
and, by his use of the instrument of wircless, 
a friend to thousands world-wide : his connec- 
Чоп with Toc Н, obscured a little by the great 
range of his service, was none the less real and 
vital. Tubby told a crowded congregation at 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields how much ° Dick’s’ 
encouragement апа understanding faith 
meant in the difficult re-birth of Talbot 
House in London after the War: this 
memorial sermon is printed in full on page 
383. He had no doubts from the first that 
Toc Н was meant to Start again and to 
succeed. He published its very first piece of 
propaganda in St. Martin's Messenger (the 
forerunner of the now famous Sz. Martin's 
Review) in April, 1919,—Tubby’s dream of 
the fellowship of Talbot House rehoused in 
Trafalgar Square, which will be found 
reprinted in The Years Between, page 44. He 
played host and adviser, as Tubby relates, to 
the little meeting of three which drew up the 
earlie& Statement of our aims, The Four 
Points of the Compass, which Peter Monie 
was later to describe as “ the most important 
Statement ever made about Toc Н.” Не 
influenced the giving of money to a scarcely 
known venture which made a Start possible. 
As one of the founders, in 1913, of the 
Cavendish Association, he was the prime 
mover for its incorporation, in 1921, in the 
infant movement of Toc H, which brought 
us a connection with many great schools, 
since widened, and a valuable accession of 
senior membership and of funds at a moment 
when all of these were greatly needed (see 
The Years Between, page 68). It was a 
natural and sincerely appreciated gesture 
when ‘Dick’ gave the hospitality of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields to the first Birthday 
Thanksgiving of Toc H on December 15, 
1921. 


The facts of his life have been widely pub- 
lished in the press. Born in 1880, he went to 
school at Marlborough and to college at 
Cambridge. He first began his career as 
secrctary to the Bishop of Stepney, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The East End of 
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His Life and VVork 
London continued to claim him as chaplain, 
in 1907, of Oxford House, and then as its 
Head. In 1910, he returned to his old chief, 
Dr. Lang, who was by then Archbishop of 
York, and on coming back from the North to 
London, he lived at the Cavendish Club, 
which he had helped to Start—the only parson 
among its members—and put such new life 
into the little, forgotten Grosvenor Chapel, 
near by, that it became a real precursor of his 
great work at St. Martin's. That work he 
began in the summer of 1914. A hitherto dead 
building, situated at " the heart of the Em- 
pire," as Trafalgar Square has been described, 
soon began to give the whole Church an 
example of what one ardent and tireless 
spirit, backed by a team of devoted men and 
women, could do for people outside the usual 
reach of organised religion. ‘The Ever- 
Open Door’ was the slogan of St. Martin’s; 
day and night the passer-by dropped in to rest 
and find comfort, and the presence of God; 
the soldier arriving, mud-$tained from France 
at Charing Cross, slept in its pews; the 'down- 
and-out,’ homeless and hungry, found lodg- 
ing, food and hope in its crypt. And from its 
pulpit ‘Dick’ preached the Gospel in the 
simplest terms, by means of the broadcast, to 
the whole English-speaking world: like John 
Wesley, “the world was his parish.” He 
never spared himself as leader of a hundred 
Church activities, as preacher, and as personal 
friend and adviser of countless men and 
women of every class who needed his help. 
He was Chaplain to the King (who lived in 
his parish), to the artistes at the Coliseum on 
one side of his Church and of Charing Cross 
Hospital on the other—and to every doubting 
lost and lonely soul who came to him. And 
he found time for exacting work outside: he 
was available always to the young members 
of the Cavendish Club, he was one of the 
founders and hon. secretaries of the Life and 
Liberty Movement, which won far-reaching 
reforms in the administration of the Church 
of England, he was Lecturer in Pastoral 
Theology at Cambridge. All this took toll of 
his small reserve of Strength. Again and 
again he worked to the limit of a breakdown, 


went away for enforced rest and returned to 
his many tasks. Asthma became his chief 
enemy and ncver left him for long. In 1929, 
after many months of enforced leisure, he 
was appointed to the Deancry of Canterbury. 
To many it scemed a Strange choice, for 
‘Dick’ had none of the conventions of a 
Dean. But he served well the Cathedral for 
which he came to have a passionate affection, 
and was deeply loved there in return. In 
1934, after repeated breakdowns in hcalth, he 
was appointed canon and precentor of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Back in London, he also 
helped, when he could, Pat McCormick, his 
successor at St. Martin's; and its immense 
wireless congregation, at home and overseas, 
eagerly heard his voice at intervals again. A 
week before he died, he was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, a crowning 
tribute to his work for the last great cause 
which claimed his whole mind and more 
Strength than he had to give. For he stood in 


the Glasgow clection as the ‘ Peace Pledge’ 
candidate and received 538 votes, nearly two 
hundred ahead of the next of the four candi- 
dates. For the last three years of his life he 
had worked as an uncompromising pacifist, 
founder of the Peace Pledge Union and 
advocate of a ‘Peace Army’ which should 
intervene, without regard to its own fate, in 
any future war. Even those who disagreed 
fundamentally with some of his ideas and the 
methods he advocated could not withhold 
their respect for his whole-hearted devotion 
to this cause. 


Such are the main facts about ‘Dick’ 
Sheppard’s carcer. The fact of his life was 
greater than all of these. Our time has seen 
no Chrigtian leader more humble and more 
single-hearted, no servant more simple and 
unselfish of the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He gave himself for men in the 
spirit of his Master. B. B. 


FOR MEN ON FURLOUGH OR GOING OVERSEAS 


BOUT 40 men, half of them on leave or 
retired from India, China, Africa or elsc- 
where, and the rest about to sail in all sorts 
of professions, met carly this year to discuss 
some of the questions that arise in service 
overscas, especially where the Christian 
Church has taken root and where there are 
educated people—Indians or Africans—with 
whom they come into contact. 

It was a very valuable conference and a 
second and larger onc has been arranged at 
King’s College Hostel, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, London, S.W.r, for January 4 to 7, 
1938. The total cost will be 32/- per person. 

Sir Miles Irving, C.LE., will be Chairman, 
and among those who will take part are Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, formerly member of the Trans- 
vaal Legislative Council and author of 
“Civitas Dei”; Mr. H. Keigwin, late 
Director of Education, Nigeria; Dr. Harold 
Mann, ЕІС., F.L.S., Agricultural Adviser, 
Bombay; Mr. J. G. Matthew, C.M.G., of the 
Sudan Political Service; Canon Cyril Pearson, 
Chief Overseas Commissioner of Toc H; Mr. 
A. Rose, C.LE., F.R.G.S., Director of Com- 


panies in the East; Principal Alec Fraser, for- 
merly of Achimota College, Gold Coast, and 
of Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon; and Dr. 
W. B. Mumford, Colonial Department of the 
London Institute of Education. 


The main theme will be the opportunities 
which men of goodwill have in the changing 
conditions abroad, for establishing the right 
kind of relations with the people (the educated 
in particular), and with the Christian Church 
which is asking for the co-operation of lay 
Englishmen. 


The conference will be partly for men who 
are shortly sailing for the first time in all 
kinds of jobs—government, commerce, the 
Forces—and partly for men on furlough. 
Plain speaking and avoidance of vague ideal- 
ism are essential, and that is why the attend- 
ance of men with practical experience of these 
questions is greatly valued. 

Enquiries and registrations should be sent 
to the Conference secretary—Mr. K. W. S. 
Jardine, Annandale, North End Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.11. 
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Quiet and cool was Mary's voice, I know— 

And her eyes, wide-set beneath a broad clear brow, 
Were quiet, too, like summer evening skies. 
Simple her ways, ordering all things right, 

With mind and heart warm to her neighbours' weal. 
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And Joseph, her husband—limber and stalwart he . . . 
Strong as the beams he made, hard as his hammer and keen 
As the adze; yet gentle and patient, so humble of heart; 
Loving his workship no less than the folk that he served,— 
Praising the Lord with his hands, in the prime of his life. 
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Theirs was the roof that should shelter the Hope of the World, 
Theirs were the hands that should tend the Incarnate of God. 
Theirs, too, the faith in the ultimate working of good. 


E 


People were simpler then. 

If we could but regain, in the midst of our turmoil and Stress, 

Something of quiet—like Mary's voice and thc steady gaze of her 
eyes; 

If, in the pride of our strength, ше would be gentle and humble— 

Humble as Joseph the carpenter, fine at his trade, 

Ready to serve, not clamouring to be served; 

If we would give the freedom of our houses 

To air and sun and to the pilgrim passing— 

Ah! then—who knows? into our quiet housc, 

Fresh and cool as a flower, light as a sky in summer— 

Haply would come the Christ, in His chosen form, 

(The door full open and the supper spread) 

To sit at meat with us and be our Friend! 

Nay, more! to be our lives, our rest, our food, 

Our strength and gentleness, our quiet, our peace:— 

God grant us grace to say “It shall be so! " 
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1. The Bund at Shanghai, seen from the foreshore ut Pootung, across the Whangpeo 

River. All the buildings shown are now sand-bagyed. 2. The wreckage and bodies 

in front of the Cathay Hotel on Nanking Road after the bomb explosion en 

August pj. 3. Fires in the Eastern District of Shanghai, seen across the Whang- 

poo River from the Bund, (Nos. 2 and 3 by courtesy or the ‘ North China Daily 
A зн °) 


TOC H UNDER FIRE 


The Secretary of Suancuat BRANCH, writing on September 25, describes the opening of 
hostilities between Japan and China, as seen from the International Settlement. 


A S Secretary of Shanghai Branch I feel that 

perhaps it is my duty to send you a report 
of how we arc affected by the Sino-Japanese 
hoftilities which have been going on round 
about us for the past five weeks or more. 
Should this journalistic effort be accepted, І 
shall consider my burst into print to have 
been justified if only it gives readers of the 
Journat a somewhat clearer picture of the 
situation than they have been able to gain 
from reading the highly coloured reports in 
their local newspapers. 

Prologue to War 

A review of events such as this should be 
prefaced by a discourse on the political and 
economic situation in both China and Japan 
prior to the 1937 warfare, but even to us on 
the spot the situation appcars obscure—so far 
be it from me to endeavour to develop any 
definite conclusions. The fact remains that a 
particularly unpleasant type of undeclared 
war is under way in this country, the ultimate 
blame for which, it would seem, must гей 
upon Japan as the aggressor. Having regard 
to the Shanghai engagement by itself, I would 
say that each side took Steps which could be 
accepted as unfriendly acts towards the other 
nation, and very possibly the Chinese took the 
initiative, but there is always a limit to which 
a weak nation will proceed in permitting a 
Stronger one to invade its country. 

А partial evacuation by Chinese residents 
of the Chapei and Kiangwan areas of 
Shanghai was taking place in carly August. 
This action, however, was not to be considered 
as any criterion that strife was imminent, as 
there had been two such movements during 
the eighteen months previous, those particular 
areas, which arc in Chinese territory beyond 
the boundary of the International Settlement, 
being considered as dangerous since 1932, 
when they were the centre of Sino-Japanese 
hoStilities. Foreigners in general did not 
begin to feel really apprehensive about another 
Shanghai “war” until the week of August 
8th, when the evacuation of Japanese 


nationals from up-country towns, the move- 
ment of Chinese troops to the immediate 
vicinity of Shanghai, and the arrival here of 
numerous Japancse men-of-war, appeared to 
port nd a conflict in our back garden. 


Ti.e situation was aggravated cn August 9 
by the shooting of two Japanese naval men 
by Chinese police when the former were 
unwisely making a tour of roads in the 
vicinity of the Chinese aerodrome at Нипрјао, 
and foreigners living in the district (which is 
just outside the International Settlement) 
evacuated their homes to seek safety within 
the boundary of the Scttlement. Throughout 
the week of August 8 Chinese refugees poured 
into the Central and Western districts of the 
Settlement and into the French Concession, 
not only from the areas which were the scene 
of the 1932 war, but also from the Northern 
and Eastern parts of the Settlement, which 
have been added to the scene of hostilities in 
1937. In due course it was announced that the 
limited area of safety, approximately twelve 
square miles, was occupied by three million 
people; the resulting refugee situation became 
appalling, with hundreds of thousands of 


homeless Chinese lacking food and shelter. 


On the evening of August 12 the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps was mobilised and assigned 
to posts at entrances (gates and bridges) to the 
Central and Western Districts of the Settle- 
ment, the duties of such guards being to 
control the influx of refugees, to disarm any 
Chinese soldiers or police on entry, and to 
keep the Chinese army at bay should it show 
any interest in getting into the safety area. 
Sandbags, barbed wire and machine-gun 
emplacements were the order of the day, and 
with the S.V.C. assisted by the various units 
of regulars belonging to different nationals 
(mainly British and American) the Settlement 
was soon prepared for a State of emergency. 
The French authorities took similar Steps for 
the defence of their Concession, and in both 
municipalities the Volunteer Special Police 
were mobilised to support the regular force 
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in maintenance of law and order. In addition 
to defensive and police routine, both the 
S.V.C. and Special Police had many duties to 
fulfil in assisting the evacuation of Foreign 
refugees, hospitals and supplies from the 
Northern and Eastern areas, this work being 
particularly heavy from August 13 to 15. 
These two districts, better known as Hong- 
kew and Yangtszcpoo, are part of the 
International Settlement, and as such come 
under the jurisdiction of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, in which body many 
nationalities besides the Japanese have an 
interest. However, entirely regardless of the 
rights of others, the Japanese seized control 
and recommended all foreigners to remove 
themselves. The hurried evacuation naturally 
meant that practically all the belongings of 
the individual had to be left behind, and the 
resulting loss from war havoc in that area 
will mean a sad blow to many who used to 
have homes there. The few foreigners 
permitted by the Japanese to remain in the 
Northern and Eastern Districts were certain 
employees of Public Utility companies, the 
Police and the Fire Brigade; however, several 
of these stalwarts had to shift a few days after 
hostilities began, as they found themselves in 
a precarious position in the middle of a theatre 
of war. 
The First Month of War 

Before proceeding to recount some of the 
principal events in their chronological 
order, perhaps I should pause to explain that 
the Japanese in their Shanghai campaign have 
definitely used a part of the International 
Settlement as a base, and for this purpose 
assumed jurisdiction over Hongkew and 
Yangtszepoo. This step they had no legal 
right to take, as they are but part “ share- 
holders " along with other nationalities in the 
Shanghai Municipal Council which rules the 
Settlement. Another disagreeable feature of 
the Japanese mode of attack is that they place 
many of their warships so close to the 
men-of-war of other countries and in such 
proximity to the central business district of 
Shanghai, that the Chinese have an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem to arrange retaliation 
without severely endangering the lives and 
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property of other nations. Small wonder then 
that the damage to neutral property in 
Chinese areas round about Shanghai, and in 
that part of the Settlement occupied by the 
Japanese, has becn considerable. 

The first shot was fired—in the Chapei area, 
probably by the Chinese—on the morning of 
August 13. Ever since that day up ull now, 
the fourth week in September, the roar of 
naval guns and land artillery has carried on 
until we have become quite used to it. For 
the most part the heavy guns operate eight to 
fifteen miles away from us, as it is in that 
sector that the opposing forces have dug them- 
selves in for trench warfare. Reports on pro- 
gress in those parts filter into Shanghai daily, 
but are always most conflicting and should be 
swallowed in company with a grain of salt. 
On the whole, it seems that the Chinese have 
Stood up to their enemy’s attacks very well, 
and that their retreat in mid-September was 
not resulting from weakness, but a Strategic 
transfer to get out of range of the Japanese 
naval guns. 


Although the distant boom of guns could 
be heard on the night of August 13, it was 
not until the morning of the 14th that the 
Chinese Air Force brought the war right up 
to our very doorstep by operating a bombing 
attack on the Japanese flagship Idzumo. The 
latter was tied up to a wharf in front of the 
Japanese Consulate, a matter of a few hundred 
yards from the Bund, which is the river-front 
Street upon which are situated many of the 
Foreign banks and office buildings. The 
writer was standing at his window in one of 
these buildings when the three bombs fell, and 
can assure you that the sight and sound were 
awe-inspiring, to say the least; the bombs 
missed their mark, two exploding in the river 
and the third upon a wharf next but one to 
where the Idzumo was parked. The confusion 
on the road and boulevard between our 
building and the river was almost un- 
believable; the Streets were crowded with 
rcfugees and lookers-on who fled for dear life 
in all directions, not knowing where to go, 
the pandemonium being augmented by the 
barrage of anti-aircraft fire put up by the 
Japanese cruiser. There was some property 


damage on the wharf which was hit, also 
several casualties, including a British wharf 
superintendent, who was wounded. During 
the afternoon of the same day the Chinese 
‘planes came over again to bomb the Idzumo, 
but the result of their expedition was catas- 
trophic to non-combatants, as four bombs 
were dropped, resulting in a death roll of 
1,200, with 450 injured. Two of the missiles 
fell at the corner of Nanking Road and the 
Bund, at which intersection arc situated two 
of our most popular hotels, the “ Cathay " 
and the " Palace," both of which were hit. 
The other two bombs landed at what is 
always the most crowded intersection in the 
city—the corner of Thibet Road and Avenue 
Edward VII; the carnage there was terrible, 
with dead and dying cverywhere. Several 
foreigners were killed in both bombings; 
even the motor cars did not escape tragedy, 
some two score being burned up as the result 
of the explosions. No really satisfactory 
explanation has been put forward of how the 
Chinese acroplanes came to make these 
ghastly mistakes, but the cause may lie in the 
fact that the pilot had been wounded by 
anti-aircraft fire. 


On Sunday, August 15, plans were evolved 
for the evacuation of British women and 
children to Hongkong. Evacuation was not 
compulsory, but thousands left the city by 
sailings arranged during the next ten days, 
Americans and other nationalities following 
suit. On the 16th the gas supply failed, and 
as the Power Company's supply of electric 
Stoves was extremely limited many inhabi- 
tants had to resort to cooking bv kerosene and 
charcoal stoves. Also on this day the Chinese 
banking institutions announced limitation of 
withdrawals; doubtless this prevented a 
serious run on deposits, but it has also been 
a decided influence on the Stagnation of 
commerce ever since, as the restriction Still 
holds good at this date. From our point of 
view the next two days were notable for the 
arrival of two additional British regiments, 
the 2nd Battalion Welch Fusiliers and the 
Royal Ulster Rifles; these men have been able 
to assist the 2nd Battalion of The Loyal 
Regiment in guard duties at the British unit's 


share of the Settlements line of defence. On 
Wednesday, the 18th, curfew hours were 
promulgated for the Settlement and Special 
Concession, the populace being commanded 
to remain off the Streets between the hours of 
10 p.m. and 5 a.m. unless in possession of a 
special pass; the curfew is Still in force as I 
write, but, following the first ten days or so, 
has been extended to 11.30 p.m. 
War in the Air 

At 1 p.m. on August 23, another dreadful 
disaster Struck the Central District of 
Shanghai when an aerial missile landed on 
the main shopping street, Nanking Road, just 
at the point where the City’s two largest 
departmental Stores, Wing On’s and Sincere's, 
face each other across the road. Once again 
the massacre of the r4th was repeated, 175 
being killed and 550 wounded; foreigners 
were amongst those included in the list of 
casualties. On August 26 we were shocked 
to learn of the attack that day on the British 
Ambassador who was on his way by motor 
car from Nanking to Shanghai; Japanese 
aeroplanes swooped down upon his car about 
sixty miles from Shanghai, and Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen received some painful 
machine-gun wounds. Fortunately he has 
since recovered to a great extent, and the 
Japanese note of apology has been accepted by 
the British Government, so that the incident 
is considered by official circles to be closed. 

On September 3 downtown-Shanghai was 
treated to a realistic taste of modern warfare 
when shelling took place between Japanese 
men-of-war in the river and Chinese gun 
emplacements in Pootung, that area of Chinese 
territory which is situated immediately across 
the Whangpoo river from our offices on the 
Bund, distant perhaps a little over half-a-mile. 
The Chinese were aiming at their enemy's 
warships and Japanese Consulate, whilst the 
Nipponese objective was to wipe out snipers 
on the Pootung foreshore and to silence the 
Chinese artillery, which, presumably, was 
operating from a point three or four miles 
inland. It was an amazing sight for workers 
in a modern city to see: here were we, sitting 
(or supposed to be sitting) at our desks busy 
on the usual routine of duties, whilst а 
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quarter-of-a-mile away shells were flying 
between the two belligerents. The Japanese 
guns succeeded in Starting up a big fire in a 
block of Chinese shipyards on the Pootung 
shore; the blaze, being only half-a-mile from 
us, presented a fine sight. Chinese shells 
contrived to hit the Japanese Consulate, doing 
slight damage, but as far as we could see the 
warships came through unscathed except, 
perhaps, for injuries caused by shrapnel. 
Considering the fact that we were charged no 
admission fee, we saw quite a good show that 
day, and again on the following Friday the 
game was repeated once more, as far as 
spectators could see, with little profit to either 
side for the ammunition expended. It must 
be admitted that had the Chinese marksman- 
ship erred in a Westerly direction, there was 
considerable danger of a shell scoring a direct 
hit on one of the buildings on the Bund, in 
which case many of us might have been 
wiped out; I do not think, however, that the 
prospect bothered most of us very much, as 
we seem to have adopted а fataligtic outlook 
on this whole affair. 


On the subject of aerial attacks I should 
mention that the Chinese Air Force has 
hardly shown itself in daylight above 
Shanghai since the first ten days of the trouble. 
These gentlemen now appcar to confine their 
energies to night raids on the Japanese war- 
ships, but we have yet to see any tangible 
results of their work. On Saturday night, 
September 18, much damage was done by 
Chinese aeroplanes, but not to Japanese men- 
of-war; instead it was largely British factories 
in the Eastern District which suffered moŝt, 
from tremendous fires being Started by the 
incendiary bombs which were dropped. The 
Chinese explained this raid by saying that 
they were aiming for the ammunition deposits 
of the Japanese, who have sole occupation of 
that sector, but whether any of such targets 
were hit we do not know. As for the Japanese 
aeroplanes, they are up continually through- 
out the day, sometimes bombing, on other 
occasions simply scouting. Some of the work 
done by Japanese 'planes has been very callous, 
t.e., the bombing of Chinese refugees at the 
South Station outside Shanghai, and the 
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bombing of a trainload of refugees at Sung- 
kiang Station, a place some twenty-five miles 
or so out of Shanghai. On both of these 
occasions sevcral hundreds have been killed 
and injured. This hard-hearted type of 
massacre is being continued by the Japanese 
in their bombing of the cities of Canton and 
Nanking: what exactly is their aim in 
committing such outrages one cannot tell. 

Under the heading of carelessness must be 
placed the bombing by Chinese airmen of the 
United States lincr President Hoover when 
she was lying off Woosung, an anchorage 
some twenty miles from here; also undertaken 
with apparent careless lack of foresight was 
the Japanese attack on our Ambassador. That 
the bombing on Nanking Road on August 23 
was а mistake there is little doubt, but upon 
whom the blame lies no announcement has 
been made. 


The Trials of a Citizen 

As for the dangers lurking in wait for the 
citizens of Shanghai, 1 do not think that these 
can be considered so serious as many papers 
abroad have made out. It is true that a large 
part of the Settlement has been ravaged by 
fire, shells and bombs, but this is in the 
Northern and Eastern areas, namely Hong- 
kew and Yangtszepoo, which were evacuated 
by Foreigners and the bulk of the Chinese 
population at the commencement of hostilities. 
The danger of being hit at any time by Stray 
bullets and anti-aircraft shrapnel Still exists, 
and such missiles have fallen at one time or 
another in most parts of the safety area; the 
chance, however, of any wide-awake person 
being hit is small, because as soon as the 
shooting of shrapnel commences it can be 
heard all over Shanghai, and in this congested 
city there is nearly always a building close at 
hand in which to take cover until the firing is 
over. Besides the sad catastrophes of August 
14 and 23 mentioned above, there have been 
several missiles in various parts of the Settle- 
ment and French Concession which would 
have taken many lives had they exploded, but 
in most cases the bulk of the casualties would 
have been Chinese. As far as I know only 
one foreign warship has been hit by a shell— 
this was the United States’ cruiser Augusta, 


anchored in front of the Bund, upon which 
a shell burst on August 20, killing one sailor 
and injuring cighteen others. 

| As for the trials and tribulations which the 
individual has suffered during the hostilities, 
these are not so uncomfortable, but in many 
cases have been costly. In the first place, 
business, except in a few quarters, is rotten; 
naturally the Chinese have Stopped buying, 
and they, of course, are the bulk of the 
customers. The restriction on their banking 
transactions has also tightened the purse- 
Strings of those who might wish to spend. 
Mails have been held up owing to the 
derangement and suspension of sailing 
schedules of liners which usually call at this 
port, this factor hitting both incoming and 
outgoing despatches. The outbreak of warfare 
saw the closing up of places of amusement— 
movies, dance halls and the like—but as the 
scene of battle gradually moves back from 
Shanghai, so the centres of recreation are one 
by one opening their doors again. Volunteer 
activities gave many of us a serious and some- 
times uncomfortable job of work to do, but 
the bulk of the volunteers were permitted to 
return to their offices after the first fifteen 
days and in any case it was all an in- 


teresting experience. An extra dive into 
the pocket-book has been required for 
the monthly food budget, as the price 


of provisions soared when limitation of 
supplies came in sight; howcver, our suffering 
from shortage has not been very great as we 
can ШЇ purchase practically any product 
which was formerly obtainable. A particular 
class of foreigner who suffered extra expense 
on account of the trouble was the married 
man, as in addition to keeping up the home 
here, he had to pay his wife's evacuation 
passage to Hongkong, Manila or Japan, and 
her expenses when she got there. The ladies, 
in their turn, experienced considerable incon- 
venience and discomfort through the hurried 
departure from their homes and the sojourn 
in a Strange city. 

Now that the first shock of war is over, we 
find ourselves revolving in much the same 
circle as ever; business, what there is of it, 
goes on as usual, and we all appear at our 


offices for regular hours just as if nothing out 
of the ordinary was going on. The curfew 
restrains the ambitions of those who enjoy 
the night life, and the Chinese and Japanese 
forces restrain the desire of the outdoor lad to 
take an airing in the open country, but we 
keep our chins up and hope for better times 
to come. 
Service 

On the service side of things great work 
has been done. By the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps, the Police, the Fire Brigade and the 
Public Services, wonderful feats have been 
brought off under most trying conditions. 
Red Cross and hospital workers in Shanghai 
have done heroic deeds, and in this connection 
I should not overlook the efforts of the 
Chinese Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, who 
have fully lived up to the code of Scouting; 
I have heard of at least two Scouts who were 
killed whilst on duty. 

As for our sympathies—I think that the 
majority of Shanghai residents would like to 
see the Chinese win a moral victory; this is 
natural, not only because опе likes to see the 
under-dog hold his own, but also because we 
all earn our bread and butter as the result of 
trading with the Chinese. However, there is 
one thing which we would scarcely like to 
sec, and that is the Chinese Army victorious 
over the Japanese; it would make them a 
great deal too self-satisfied and I am sure that 
after such a victory it would only be a matter 
of time before they would consider that the 
White Foreigners should be pushed out of 
China. This outlook on the part of the 
Chinese has been given practical demonstra- 
tion in years gone by, and the results were 
not pleasant. 


Toc H in Shanghai 


I shall conclude this essay with a word 
about the Shanghai Branch of Toc H. Under 
conditions ruling during the early summer we 
were a happy family of about thirty, with a 
fine large house as headquarters, and four 
chaps living therein. Jobs were going nicely, 
and the prospects seemed fairly rosy. The 
war has given us a nasty jolt, as it has meant 
the loss of our premises, pro tem. at least, and 
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almost for certain the total demolishment of 
the building in Hongkew District where we 
were going to opcrate a Boys’ Club for 
Chinese apprentices this autumn. Our head- 
quarters house is the property of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, and with the coming of 
reinforcements to Shanghai the building was 
put at the disposal of the United States Marine 
Corps; the occupants were forced to make a 
patriotic and hasty retreat on August 31, our 
future occupation of the premises being at 
present entirely a matter of conjecture. During 
the past six weeks it has been impossible for 
a Branch meeting to be held, on account of 
the difficulty in making any arrangements 
more than twenty-four hours in advance; 


however, it is hoped that a gathering of the 
clan may be set for the very near future. As 
for jobs, most of us had plenty in August; 
the membership was represented on the 
Strength of the Voluntcer Corps, Fire Brigade, 
Public Works Department, Ambulance Corps, 
Telephone Co., and other public services. 
The usual routine of jobs must await slightly 
more settled times in Shanghai, when the 
ships will return with work to be done 
among$t seafarers. Scouting will come back 
on a regular footing and the Branch will find 
new quarters which we hope may be more 
permanent than the last, where we were in 
occupation for just twelve months. 


A. 'T. M. Pearse. 


FON. WARDENS AT THE OLD HOUSE 


Year by year, ever since Talbot House, 
Poperinghe, came back into the possession of 
the family of Toc H, increasing numbers of 
visitors from all parts of the British Empire 
and from many forcign countries have visited 
it. Many of them come in an enquiring, some 
in a sceptical, frame of mind, but almost all 
leave with a new sense and understanding of 
Toc H, what it did, and what it is doing. 
Some 4,500 visitors came during 1936, by 
individuals and in large and small groups, so 
that the work of showing them round and 
explaining things to them became no sinccure, 
and obviously something had to be done 
about it. The appointment of Тос Н mem- 
bers as ‘Hon. Wardens’ of the House, cach 
taking duty for a week or more of their 
holidays, has been the solution. 

For the past two seasons volunteers for this 
duty have come forward nobly, and their 
services have been of inestimable value. The 
Old House Committee is very grateful to 


them, and proposes to continue with this plan 
during 1938 from June т to September 30. 

It has been found, however, that in some 
cases post-war experience of The Old House 
and ability to vary one’s talk to visitors 
according to their kind has been lacking. In 
order to overcome these difficulties and to 
encourage volunteers of the post-war genera- 
tion to undertake this valuable job of work, it 
is proposed to hold a Training Week-end for 
would-be wardens during the month of 
March, 1938, at Poperinghe. Those applying 
to attend will have to pay their own expenses 
(about £3) but those of them who might be 
chosen as Hon. Wardens would have all their 
expenses from Start to finish whilst acting as 
such. Those wishing to attend the Training 
Week-end should send in their applications to 
reach The Secretary, Old House Committee, 
47, Francis Street, S.W.1, not later than 
January 30, 1938. 

PAUL SLEssor. 


Toe H In London University 


N attempt is being made to bring Toc H members in London University together. It 
would be a great help if :— (a) Unit secretaries would notify the undersigned when 
members of their units are coming up to the University (please state name of college); 
(b) Toc H men already at the University would get into touch (stating their college and 
any Toc Н connections they have made since they came up) with Leon W. Pzwrorp, King's 


College, London, W.C.2. 
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IHE OPEN 
Тес H in the Village 


Dear Eniror, 

I was greatly interested to see an article in 
the October numbcr headed “ Toc Н іп the 
Village." I live in a village, and one of the 
problems of our * Grope ° has been to learn to 
pull our ounce of weight. 

In the matter of lending corporate help, 
Toc H is pledged by a clear principle of its 
foundation, “ not to rival, but to reinforce 
existing institutions.” That certainly is the 
case in the towns and the object of those living 
in Mark Houses. To my mind, it should 
apply Still more to the villages, where pro 
rata to the population there are probably more 
existing institutions than in the towns, such 
as Parish and Church Councils, Nursing 
Associations, Scouts, Women’s Institutes, 
Boys’ Clubs, Village Hall Committees, ctc., 
etc. Your correspondent mentions fifteen in 
his particular village. His article is permeated 
by the idea of forming a critical investigating 
committee to sit in judgment upon those 
already existing. He talks glibly of altering 
road conditions, housing, and the disposal of 
refuse, in such a doctrinary way as makes me 
doubt whether he has had any practical 
experience. In most cases, he will find that 
recommendations for such improvement have 
already gone up from the local Committee 
responsible, and are awaiting sanction to pass 
through the long chain of authorities from 
Whitehall downwards. 

He then hints at class distinctions on the 
question of rights-of-way, and suggests that 
Toc H members should become nosey-parkers 
and public nuisances in order to maintain 
some doubtful right. As a matter of fact, 
these so-called “rights-of-way” often never 
existed; and some lapsed through lack of 
interest in them or necessity for them in the 
village itself. Your correspondent writes as 
if he were a reader of the sensational press, 
which always makes a “ news” feature of 
some wiring up by a landlord or a farmer, 
for perfectly legitimate reasons, of some route 
claimed to be a right-of-way. Often the owner 


HUSTINGS 


has a legal right, too dull for newspapers to 
chronicle. The Footpaths Preservation Society 
is a live body, without whose leave Toc H 
should not intrude. Cocksure reformers 
coming from the towns add to the troubles of 
an English village. 


The humble obje& of a Toc H Group in 
village life should be to Study with patience, 
and to assist with voluntary man-power the 
work of existing institutions. If the small 
team develop (as some do and some do not) 
the courtesy which marks the Toc H spirit, 
this will be welcomed by the whole com- 
munity. Let members be apprenticed to 
suitable jobs, and one or two of them Stand 
for the Parish Council, or for election or 
co-option to the various committees. They 
will be needed to assist the Scout movement 
and boys’ clubs. There are very few new jobs 
that can be found; most villages are fully 
provided for. But it may be that some of the 
vacancies can be filled for such purposes as 
these : — 


Running camps in the summer for East 
End children. 

Acting as Wardens for Playing Fields. 

Acting as Stewards when gardens in the 
neighbourhood are open to the public for 
the funds of the County Nursing 
Association. 

Putting their services at the disposal of the 
British Legion in cases where disabled 
men can be assisted. 

Forming or obtaining concert parties to 
liven up the social life of the village 
occasionally during the winter months. 


But, above all, let them emphasise the 
necessity of going slow at the Start. The 
village community is always inclined to be 
suspicious of anything new; and it is essential 
to gain confidence and sympathy before 
attempting to act. Finally, when the cam- 
paign has been Started, it must continue with 
increasing Strength and not be like the seed 
that fell by the wayside. 


Yours sincerely, 


Herts. Н. Mepricorr. 
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“шс Thing or the Other.” 


Dear EDITOR, 

I feel an urge to comment upon some of the 
ideas expressed in the article written under 
the above heading in the October number of 
the Journat although I do not feel competent 
to tear it to shreds and carefully examine each 
fine point. 

For the purposes of local government an 
active and healthy opposition is excellent, in 
Groups, Branches and Areas, and is just as 
desirable when the Central Executive may 
have to add to or change existing rules. In 
practice, every recommendation made to the 
Branch by the Executive is “ Carried unani- 
mously" usually, because the most regular 
members form that body in small Branches. 

On the other hand, I cannot perceive any 
useful purpose being served by a body in 
constant opposition to the principles upon 
which the Family is founded, nor to those 
conditions under which men are admitted as 
members. 

If Toc H is to grow amongst men, all sorts 
and conditions must be free to come in, but 
of those who enter as enquirers it has often 
wiscly been said “ There can be no queStion 
of membership for the present.” The 
Christian Life does not consist of forms and 
ceremonies only, as ' Goz ’ would suggest for 
some men, but of life and actions. Yet, with- 
out some definite beliefs, life and actions are 
not enough. Probationership is necessary, and 
during that training time would-be members 
may gain some idea of Him Whom we serve, 
sufficiently to enable them to sign on the 
"dotted line " with all sincerity, and not with 
tongue in check. In this connection, I would 
add that Sponsors should not be considered as 
necessary evils, just required to complete the 
form provided by Headquarters. 

If Toc Н is to endure there must be no 
lowering of the Standard. When Strangers are 
invited to our meetings the fact that we are a 
definitely religious society (though not aggres- 
sively so), should not be glossed over, else we 
say, in effect, “I know not the Man.” 

If by the term “ Devotions at meetings,” 
the writer is referring to Family Prayers, he is 
quite right that they should be at the free 
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choice of those present, and, in particular, 
non-members. In my own short experience I 
have never yet seen an occasion whercin time 
was not given to chaps to make their escape 
if they wished, but I should be rather sorry to 
think that there are actually admitted mem- 
bers who refuse weck by weck to join in one 
of the few simple devotional exercises of the 
Family into which they have voluntarily 
entered. 

As the ‘ established religious bodies’ serve 
the same God as we, is it to be deprecated that 
we possess characteristics in common? I con- 
tend that if we do possess the characteristics 
which should distinguish the Christian, we 
are progressing. 

Is Toc Н tied or free? Tied, definitely, to 
the Christian ideal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Paris. Юомлір STUART. 


x: * * 


Dear Ерітов, 

It cannot be denied that the defects which 
‘ Goz’ mentions in his article in the October 
Journat arc all too common, but it would be 
a pity if the letter in the November JOURNAL 
from ‘ Two of the Staff’ gave the impression 
that its writers agree with what, surely, is 
the underlying misunderstanding on which 
' Goz's' article is based. For if the average 
member of Toc H were a better Christian, 
such defects either would not exist or would 
be swiftly and efficiently dealt with. 

Judging from what he writes of his experi- 
ence of Christianity outside Toc Н, it would 
seem that * Goz’ has had to form his opinion 
of it from secing a watered-down, partial and 
therefore untrue, presentation of it. But he 
has seen in Toc H what attracts him and 
seems to mect his inmost needs, without 
realising, as yet, that Toc Н at its best is 
Christianity. 

Unfortunately, as in the Churches, so in 
Toc H, there are comparatively few who 
seem to approach the $tandard required of 
them. It is the failure of the individual that 
is the root of the trouble and he requires all 
the help and leadership that can be given to 
him. But the leaders must have а common 
understandable basis, and that basis can only 


be Christianity, if Toc H really is to be Toc H 
as ' Goz' wants it. 

If the clear recognition of that basis as 
essentia] and as the only ultimate common 
ground and bond of our family is lacking in 
its leaders—and the Pilot has in a unit the 
greatest responsibilities in this respect—what 
hope is there for Toc H? 

This view docs not mean, as ‘Goz’ may 
perhaps think at first, that Toc H cannot be 
“ Everyman's Club." It is a “club ” open to 
all who are prepared to accept its principles, 
but it cannot, and should not, be expected to 
recelve into its membership those who wish 
to come in only on their own terms. 

It seems too often to bc forgotten that Christ 
did not, and therefore Christianity cannot, 
accept people on their own terms, but only on 
His. He longed to win them, but He would 
not compromisc in order to gain their 
allegiance. In fact, He would be called 
narrow-minded today! 

This is written in no carping or critical 
spirit, but with a real sense of the failure of 
those who, having seen what Christianity 
really means, have, like mysclf, produced in 
their lives little better than a travesty of it, 
and so have caused ‘Goz’ and countless 
others to stumble. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bucks. J.H. 


The Registrar's Staff 


Sir, 

I have not yct seen the phrase, familiar in 
other (and, needless to say, lesser) periodicals, 
"'This correspondence must now cease," 
applied to the subject of Toc Н finance: I 
therefore venture to address you, and through 
you, perhaps, a percentage of my fellow- 
members. 

The financial side of the affairs of any 
undertaking, the kceping of adequate records 
and books of account and all the ramifications 
of the Accountant's (or Registrar's) Depart- 
ment, must be conducted on business-like 
lines, even though the undertaking be as 
Strange a one as Toc H. 

The difference between Тос Н and the 
average business concern with more than a 


thousand branches seems to me to lie in the 
fa& that whereas, in the business, the books 
of account and other necessary records of each 
branch are kept up by paid servants of the 
company and are subject to constant and 
expert supervision, in Toc H all work of this 
sort, except at “ Head Office," is voluntary 
and subject to little or no supervision. 

It is my contention, Sir, that the secretary 
and the treasurer of every Branch and Group 
of Toc H should regard himself as a (part- 
time) member of the Staff of the Registrar's 
Department at Headquarters: the secretary 
inasmuch as records of membership are his 
concern, the treasurer as the officer responsible 
for the financial affairs of his unit. The 
necessary inspection of books and records 
might well become a useful function of the 
District Teams and the propagation of a spirit 
of esprit de corps amongst the additional 
“ Gaff of the Registrar's Department," that I 
would call into being by this letter, might be 
a matter for the attention of District Secre- 
taries and Bursars. 

I feel that if every secretary and treasurer 
realised his very definite responsibilities to 
* Head Office " much saving of time, trouble 
and, possibly, money, might result. 

am, Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
CLERICUS. 


Coming off the Fence 


Dear Epnrrom, 

Gin a body meet a body 
Sitting on the fence, 

Should a body push a body 
In a tone intense? 

You may wobble, I may wobble, 
He may wobble too, 

But none can wobble evermore 
And keep his balance true. 


Gin a body mect a body 
Keen upon a cause. 

Should a body damp a body 
Down with “ haw-haw-haws’’? 

Open-minded, empty-pated, 
Never sides take we, 

For all our limp convictions have 
Gone floating out to sea. 


H.B. 
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The Toc H Drama League in ° Milestones " 


For some years the Toc H Drama League 
has given its “big show” of the year at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre and/or the * Old Vic’ 
in aid of the London Police Court Mission. 
This year they made a good choice, on 
November 22 and December 13, in reviving 
Arnold Bennett's and Edward Knoblock's 
pre-war success, Milestones. It is the old Story 


of a family in which the revolutionary of one 
generation becomes the die-hard of the next. 
The Drama League has never given a more 
finished performance—and that is saying 
much. The casting was right, the pace was 
dead right, the production was right. A 
notable success for all concerned. 


PULLING TOGETHER 


“Tue LIGHT BRIGADE ” 


go HE Position of Toc H finance is watched 
by the Central Finance Committee month 
by month. At the end of ten months of the 
last financial year the accounts showed a 
deficit of £5,872 and a probable deficit on the 
whole year of between £5,000 and £6,000. 

The seriousness of such a position does not 
need labouring. Branches and Groups were 
contributing Steadily to the “ family purse,” 
but no likelihood of increased totals was 
apparent. Few of the “ windfalls” of pre- 
vious years had been repeated. Prompt action 
was therefore needed. Accordingly, early in 
October a personal letter was sent out by the 
Treasurers and the Administrator, putting 
the position plainly and asking a special effort 
from those addressed to wipe out, or at least 
greatly reduce, the impending deficit. The 
letter is printed in full on pages 400-401. 

The result up to the end of the Finance 
Year was /3,947, contributed by 391 mem- 
bers. The sums varied from 10/- to {100 
(with one gift of £540) and 165 members 
found it possible to give the average amount 
suggested in the letter, namely Хто. 

The Accounts (excluding the Hostels) for 
the whole year 1936-37 arc now available in 
draft and show that the estimated deficit of 
£5,000 to £6,000 has been reduced to £1,391. 
For that result Toc H owes, and every mem- 
ber of the family ought gratefully to render, 
heartfelt thanks to the anonymous riders in 
the Light Brigade. They have rendered an 
immense service at a crucial moment. 

One or two things need to be said quite 
` plainly and simply about this effort. First, 
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it cannot often be the fortune of those whose 
duty it is to ask others for money to be met 
with replies which almost universally say that 
the writer is proud or honoured or glad to me 
included. Sccondly, the replies from those 
who could not join breathe the same spirit. 
Some have promised later to help cxtinguish 
what remains of thc deficit, many others 
would certainly have come in if it had been 
at all possible. Here it should be said, as will 
be obvious to anyone who thinks about it at 
all, that the sclection of those written to could 
not be fully accurate nor wholly complete. 
There have been several cases of members 
who, hearing what was being done, insisted 
so to speak in clinging to the stirrups of the 
horsemen and doing their part. There are 
probably others who feel the same. If. so, 
their help will Still be most welcome. Toc H 
ought, too, to 1calise that this moncy has not 
been lightly come by. There is no doubt at 
all that love and sacrifice, in a measure which 
anonymity must not be allowed wholly to 
conceal, have combined to make this effort 
possible. Toc Н, if it cares for these things, 
will be right to say to the members of the 
Light Brigade “ Thank you.” 


Burrpzns! COUNCILS 

October also brought into being, after six 
months of Steady preparation, the Builders’ 
Council for the City of London, in accordance 
with the decision of the Toc H Central 
Council. А preliminary meeting of about 
twenty representative City men, some of 
them already members of Тос Н, who have 
consented to serve, was held at the Head 
Office of the National Provincial Bank on 


October 22. Mr. T. R. Bevan, who is well- 
known in the City, has kindly consented to 
act as Bursar. As soon as he has been able to 
establish an office he will welcome visits from 
Toc H membcrs who themselves or with his 
help can set to work to spread knowledge of 
and interest in Toc H in the City. The 
Builders’ Council considers this just as much 
part of its work as the securing of fresh 
financial help. 

Some Arcas have for some time becn 
working out plans either to set up Builders’ 
Councils, or in other ways to carry out thc 
expressed wishes of the Central Council. It 
is urgent that concerted cfforts should now 
be made throughout the country, in ways 
appropriate to local conditions, to make 
Тос Н better understood in circles where it 
is little known and to widen its range of 
influence while at the same time adding to 


the number of Builders. 


FACING THE NEXT YEAR 
The time has come when every member of 

Toc H should have the plain faéts of the 

position set out before him in unmistakable 

terms. 

1. Toc H is running at a loss. 

In 1934-35 £1,865 

In 1935-36 42,976 

In 1936-37 £1,391 (excluding Hostels). 
But for the Light Brigade this last figure 
would have been £5,338. 

2. Such a position cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue. It can be met in one of two ways, 
by increasing revenue or by reducing Staff. 
By next summer at latest the membership 
must make clear by decisive action which 
course they want Toc H to adopt. The 
paragraph about the Builders’ Councils 
above, centrally and in Areas, will show 
that they are not being asked to shoulder 
the whole burden, but the primary 
responsibility must rest with Branch and 
Group members. 

The Central Executive, who are in a 
position to survey the whole field, are clear 
that the present Staff cannot be reduced 
without detriment to the mission of 
Toc H. They view with concern the 


absence of any reserves, and the Strain 

which is at present imposed on individuals 

both at Headquarters and in Areas. But it 
is their duty to make it perfectly clear that 
the staff establishment of Toc Н must 
from now on be closely governed by the 
resources which the movement, both by 
dircét and indirect effort, is able to make 
available. 

3. The contributions from Branches and 
Groups have been as follows :— 
In 1934-35 45173 
In 1935-36 £6,266 
In 1936-37 £6,425. 
This shows that the expected rate of 
increase in members’ contributions has not 
been maintained. 

Much has been done by Bursars and 
Treasurers to make known the facts, but it 
is still unhappily true (as some of the Light 
Brigade teStify in their own cases) that there 
are many members who have Still not fully 
understood the plain issue. The Light 
Brigade, apart from showing what a compact 
and determined body of men can do in an 
emergency, will have done us all an even 
greater service if their effort, as it well may, 
brings home at long last to every individual 
member that some personal responsibility, 
small though it may be, rests on him. The 
sum total of those individual responsibilities, 
cheerfully shouldered, will make Toc H. 

The Light Brigade have shown us a way. 
They have come to the rescue in a critical 
situation and given us time to bring up our 
entire forces. We cannot ask the Light 
Brigade to charge again. This year it must 
be all in. 

Behind the table of figures printed on page 
402, showing the Branch and Group contri- 
butions by Areas, there lies concealed a wealth 
of cxamples of solid effort by members. 
Where the sense of responsibility has come 
home to men, the response has been sure. 
There are some notable gaps, where units and 
individual members have not grasped the 
claim of the voluntary self-assessment and the 
regularly sustained giving. Close up these 
gaps and the line will be made sure. 


D.S.C & H. A.S. 
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“THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” 


This is the text of the letter referred to on page 398. 


47, FRANCIS STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
8th Oclober, 1937. 
Dear * * * *, 

This letter comes personally to you and to five hundred and ninety-nine other 
members of Toc Н. Why to six hundred? Frankly because that is the number 
needed to make good the effort which we explain below, and there arc only a limited 
number of members who are likely to be able to bear a part in it. If we have 
been wrong in including you in the number to whom the scheme might be broached, 
the fault is ours and we can only ask your pardon! 

Now, may we explain the scheme and the reasons for it? 

The Toc H accounts for ten months of the Financial Year show a deficit of 
£5,872. Though this may be somewhat improved during the last months, it is 
clear that a deficit of the order of £5,000 to £6,000 must be expected, despite a 
slight reduction in expenditure which cannot be further cut without discharging 
Staff. 

The Central Council last April, realising the scriousness of the position, decided 
to form a Builders’ Council to win new friends and new support for Toc H, 
beginning in the City of London. Steady efforts have been made all the summer to 
enlist the interest of individual leaders in the City. The difficulties in the present 
chaotic condition of world trade have been and remain great. Nevertheless the 
prospects of a substantial Builders’ Council are now favourable, though it can 
hardly begin to produce results before next spring at earliest. 

The greatest obstacle to a successful Start to its work is that Toc H is Steering 
for a big ‘deficit for the third year in succession. There is nothing so hard to get 
money for from new friends as the payment of debts already incurred. The retort 
“ Why didn’t you sack a quarter of your staff? " only gets a convincing answer 
when those who are inside the movement and are already helping according to 
their capacity, show that, rather than have it crippled for its task, they will shoulder 
the extra burden. That men care enough to do that is a convincing argument to 
those who are only beginning to understand Toc Н; that it is worth their attention 
and their help. 

We ask you then, as one of the six hundred (including ourselves) to whom this 
letter is sent, to share in this effort if you possibly can. If six hundred members 
could each find /то, an extra effort beyond what they had previously thought they 
could do, the deficit is met, and we can go to our friends with our heads high, 
and a case to arrest their attention. Not all those to whom this letter comes will 
find it possible to give £10. Those who cannot, but can still make some contribution 


to this emergency effort, will, we hope, do so, and that some may be able to do 
more, so that an average of {10 may be maintained. 

We realise that it is not an easy thing we ask of you to try to find an extra 
gift of this order for Toc H between now and the end of the financial year on 
October 31st. It is the kind of appeal which can only be made among those who 
know that a Toc H which asks little of men's lives or their pockets is a Toc H 
unworthy of the task it has bcen given of being a focus of Christian sanity in a 
mad world, and will thercfore do what they are able. 

The main reason why we ask this special sacrifice has already been given. But 
we believe also that two other results would follow. First, the leaders and staff at 
Headquarters and in the Areas, inevitably anxious and over-strained, would be 
greatly heartened in their task, and secondly the effect of the example of the six 
hundred on the large number of small contributors among the members would be 
enormous. A corporate example of this kind would have a bracing effect on the 
efforts of Toc H members everywhere, and would stimulate the overseas Areas in 
their own efforts at self help. 

That then is our case for putting this before you. We would ask, as you value 
Toc H, for your deepest consideration of what we have written. Whether you can 
make the response we ask must be for you to determine. 

It is our belief that this cffort, carried to real success now, may prove in after 
years to have becn the turning point, not merely in the finances of Toc H, but in 
its effort to secure the world’s attention for the things for which it Stands. In an 
age of glaring advertisement the world will still sit up and take notice when it is 
confronted with proved devotion and unimpeachable sincerity. 

АП gifts will, of course, be acknowledged individually. Subject to the personal 
wishes of those who give, we suggest that the whole sum, with all the love and 
sacrifice it means, should come to the family purse as the anonymous effort of 
Six Hundred Members, a Toc H “Light Brigade" making Toc H history at a 
crucial moment. 

Yours sincerely, 


AP TAL AH 
ato 


Hon. Treasurer. 


xc 


mx 


Asst. Hon. Treasurer. 


Hon. Administrator. 
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TRAVELLERS TALES 
The Turn of the Year in Chile 


Keeping Christmas 
OC H and L.W.H. in Valparaiso had 


celebrated Christmas together. I had 
walked Straight off the train on arrival into 
a charming and hilarious party, at which, 
from the first moment, I was allowed to be 
no Stranger. And I counted it the best for- 
tune to meet all the ‘troops’ in this mood, 
the ladies as well as the full membership of 
‘Cradock? Branch—named, like ‘ Shackle- 
ton’ Branch in Buenos Aires, after a British 
sailor. Supper and charades and much talk 
and, at the end, a gay home-coming to the 
house of my host, Pat Johnston, Vice-Consul, 
at Viña del Mar. 

And now it was our turn to keep a family 
feast. It was drawing towards midnight on 
Christmas Eve when Pat had a notion. He 
is given to notions and is not to be deflected 
from acting on them. He had had a notion, 
for instance, a year or so before, that the troop 
of British Scouts in Valparaiso, which had 
left nothing but vague memories and a well- 
worn flag behind, could be resurrected and 
rebuilt. So he resurrected and rebuilt it, with 
the aid of a crippled A.S.M. and a few boys 
drawn from unlikely quarters of the town. 
His notion now was that we must find a 
Christmas Tree—or rather two Christmas 
‘Trees, one for ourselves and the Scouts’ 
Christmas party in his house, and one for the 
family in the slums who provided the back- 
bone of his Troop. 

But how to find a true Tannenbaum in a 
place where neither the custom nor the tree 
itself grows? But Pat had spoken and we had 
to act, Pat and his Jean and their great dog, 
‘ Gomez, and I boarded the car—which in 
this case means always “‘ to travel hopefully " 
but not with certainty "' to arrive.” We knew 
wc should not be allowed to come home to 
bed without our prize. 

It was a grand summer night, warm and 
clear and Still. As we sped past a church on 
the edge of the town the congregation was 
Streaming out of the lighted doorway from 


the Christmas Mass of midnight—Holy 
Night, the Birthday of the Child. Among 
myriads of stars the Southern Cross hung 
above the church roof; full moon, more bril- 
liant than ever at home, lighted the white 
road before us. On the long wooden bridge 
over a rocky river-bed, where dim clumps of 
trees could be seen, we halted and conducted 
our first soundings. Soon we were widely 
scattered, only keeping in touch by the clatter 
of shifting boulders and our muttered com- 
ments as we shifted them, and by the liaison 
work of Gomez who scampered distractedly 
from one to the other. Sometimes Pat was 
well on the wrong side of the fence in private 
property, and I once had a picture of a chal- 
lenge in the night and perhaps a shot. The 
Chilean police, who are what post-war Europe 
has taught us to call a “ para-military forma-, 
tion," are efficient and prompt, but even the 
best policemen keep Christmas. 


We drew a blank by the river, and now we 
climbed for several miles up the steep hill 
which leads into open country and looks 
down on the fairyland of lights encircling 
Valparaiso harbour. With his impetuous 
wont, Pat abandoned the car by the roadside 
and scrambled up a precipitous bank into a 
wood of eucalyptus. We heard him crashing 
about for what seemed an hour in the under- 
growth, and then came a shout and the rend- 
ing of wood in the dead stillness of the night. 
At two o'clock in the morning we drove 
happily and sleepily home, the great dog 
buried on the back seat in large branches, 
which no one in Europe would have accepted 
as the basis of two Christmas trees. 


Christmas morning dawned in an amber 
haze, dissolving very quickly into the clearest 
blue sky. As we came out of the little 
English church from our early Communion 
before breakfast the sun blazed down on the 
group of exiles who lingered on the pavc- 
ment saying "Merry Christmas" to one 
another; after breakfast the temperature was 
well in the 80’s and dark spectacles were a 
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boon. It had no vestige of “ Үе olde 
Englysshe Christmasse" as depicted оп 
Victorian greeting cards, but the old English 
custom was not to be denied. Indeed among 
British exiles in every part of the world 
custom assumes a new sacredness by con- 
trast with incongruous surroundings. And 
custom decreed that twice that Christmas 
Day, in conditions which demanded a light 
cool diet and ices, we should “do ample 
justice,” as the saying is, to roast turkey, 
plum pudding, mince pies and full-bodied 
drinks. It needs a measure of the Christmas 
spirit to join issue with a plum-pudding, 
licked by blue flames of burning brandy, 
when the thermometer stands at go degrees. 
But the British possess “ stickability.” 

Heavily ballasted, heavy-eyed, we rose 
from the lunch-table, said good-bye to our 
hostess and hurried away. Sleep—whan 
would I not have given for two hours of 
sleep! But there was that Christmas Tree—. 
. During the morning we had rammed our 
branches into pots and dressed them as best 
we could. In a land where Christmas Tree 
decorations are not to be bought, we impro- 
vised the loveliness which children need. 
Strips of coloured paper, ribbons of tinfoil 
from cigarette packets and chocolate boxes, a 
few trinkets, fruits and sweets tied on with 
String—these made a brave enough show to 
be the “ real thing." And in the early after- 
noon, the hottest hour of the day, we loaded 
the triumphant result into the car and drove 
it gingerly away. 

In a maze of mean streets we halted, for 
the hill which rose before our faces was only 
suited for a suff Т.Т. trial. It was paved 
with broken slabs of stone and a chaos of 
cobbles; sewage trickled down the centre 
from an open drain at the top. On either 
side little houses, inextricably built into each 
other, hung upon the slope, many-coloured, 
verminous, some almost ruinous—in fact 
what the tourist, who does not have to live 
in them, delights to call “ picturesque " or 
even “ sweet." 

We unloaded the Tree, with its gay tassel- 
lings, and, leaving our ancient chariot to be 


the playground of a swarm of ragged child- 
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ren, formed a procession and Started upward. 
] carried the tree in front, like a festal banner 
of Christmas, Pat and Jean followed with 
parcels of Christmas dinner. Slipping and 
sweating we went on, with a gay answer to 
the laughter and the friendly humour of un- 
shaven men who called out to us from door- 
steps. And at the top of the slope we paused 
for breath and to look back. Beyond the steep 
and most paintable confusion of roofs and 
chimneys the shining bay stretched out to 
the rocky promontory of Concon, fringed 
with unceasing white surf, and towards the 
blue limits of the Pacific horizon. А smart 
Grace liner, inward bound, took the сус in 
the middle distance; the quays bristled with 
the arms of tall cranes and with the masts 
of ships. A rich man might long to build his 
house with such a prospect as these poor folk 
possess but perhaps seldom consciously enjoy. 

We climbed the stairs of a crazy tenement 
house, the Tree swaying and brushing the 
discoloured walls. At the top we knocked and 
were received with cries of delight by our 
family. Or rather families—for two British 
women, sisters, live together with their of- 
spring. One married a Chilean and one a 
Peruvian; both fathers drank and deserted 
them. And the tribe of children (whom their 
own mothers presumably can disentangle) 
made a bewildering, if pleasant, picture. 
They ranged from a grown-up working lad, 
a mainstay of the Scout Troop, to a tiny child; 
one boy had the red hair and the features of 
a Scot, another the dark skin and the face of 
a Peruvian Indian. The neighbourhood was 
desperately poor and squalid, the house as 
ill-planned and neglected as most, but the 
room we entered was scrupulously clean. 
The uncarpeted floor was scrubbed white, 
table-cloth and curtains were threadbare but 
spotless. An old-fashioned oleograph of the 
sort of impossible ship beloved by sailors and 
a picture-calendar hung on the white-washed 
wall. We three visitors sat on the bed—a big, 
old bed which may hold half the family at 
night—and chatted gaily with them for half- 
an-hour. A Christmas dinner—with a little 
surplus of coffee and groceries—was a fine 
surprise, and the Tree put a pinnacle on their 
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happiness. The smallest child, for the first 
time in his life, gazed at this beautiful token 
in a silent rapture of delight. 

We picked out six of them (it was hard to 
choose and to leave any bchind), led them 
chattering down the hill and packed them 
into the car somchow. The next few miles 
were hot and sticky work, but at last we de- 
canted our cargo on to the rocks beside the 
Concon road. Pat and his good scout at- 
tempted a bathe, dodging the hissing foun- 
tains of surf which spouted up between the 
rocks and crying out comically at the coldness 
of the sea—for ап icy current from the 
Antarctic streams up this west coast for many 
hundreds of miles. The rest of us, in shorts 
or skirts tucked high, splashed in and out 
of warm, shallow pools in the burning sun- 
shine. The fringes of seaweed and the tiny, 
darting fish were as endlessly entertaining 
asin any rock-pool on the Cornish coast. And 
so, after losing all the members of the party 
and their respective socks in turn, we gathered 
our most contented flock together and drove 
home to tea. But by that time tca-time was 
long past and the sun declining again into an 
amber haze of brief twilight. So we had to 
eat another Christmas dinner, plum-pudding 
and all, before the children were driven home. 
Not one of us felt that Christmas had not 
been properly kept. 


Seeing in the New Year 

Limache is a country place between the 
hills and the sea. It has a railway station on 
the line from Santiago to Valparaiso. For 
the rest, the chief monument of the village is 
a tall brewery, like a castle keep, which 
spreads its fame throughout that part of 
Chile. At Limache we spent the New Year’s 
holiday, a long week-end. 

At one end of the village, which Straggles 
for a couple of miles, there is a very large 
eflancia, and in a small farmhouse on this 
estate we tasted the simplicity and freedom 
of country life in glorious weather. In the 
passage inside the front door, darkened with 
shutters against the glare of the sun, we sat 
on packing cases for our meals, attended by 
a devoted cloud of flies. At night we slept 


soundly on primitive bedsteads in bare and 
airy rooms. An elderly crone, more willing 
than skilful, cooked for us in a smoky out- 
house. And we were wonderfully happy. 

A country road ran past our door, un- 
paved, deep in dust, shaded by tall gum-trees. 
And on the opposite side was a big square 
corral, with a six-foot timber fence, where 
the horses were turned loose at night. In the 
morning betimes the Aswaso—the ‘opposite 
number’ of the Argentine gaucho or cattle- 
man—would step into the corral, with his 
enormous jingling silver spurs and fringed 
leather gaiters, swing his lassoo casily above 
his trim sombrero hat and have any horse he 
needed by the neck. He would saddle and 
mount and be away in next to no time—a 
glorious figure of a rider, cantering down the 
road in a dust-cloud which the morning sun, 
slanting between trces, turned into a golden 
halo until it spread and hid him from 
sight. The low noises of cattle, the drum- 
ming of horse-hoofs on the soft ground and 
the jingle of bit and spur was our morning 
music at Limache. 

In the village itself there was little enter- 
tainment. Ап occasional car lurched uneasily 
over the execrable road, horses were hobbled 
for hours at the door of the general store or 
of the German hostelry, where you could sit 
long and wait for your excellent meal. But 
on New Year's Eve we expected to see life. 
The Eve came and after supper, in the cool 
dark, we took the car down to the Plaza, the 
central square where life should find its focus. 
Down there a raucous loud-speaker was 
blaring dance-music from an empty band- 
stand, but no one was dancing. The lads of 
the village were walking, almost demurely, 
round and round the dusty paths among the 
municipal shrubs, with their lasses on their 
arms. There was no life, in the meaning of 
the word, on New Year's Eve in Limache. 

We drove on, under a bright canopy of 
Stars, into the country. We drove, almost 
forgetting why, until we heard music. It 
came from behind a high wall of mud and 
latticed reeds, adjoining a small house. We 
opened a door in the wall and stepped into 
the courtyard of what was half farm, half 
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inn, and into the middle of a New Ycar's 
party. Wooden benches stood in a rough 
square in the open air. The roof above us 
was of living green, the leaves of growing 
vines. This beautiful ceiling, through which 
a Star shone here and there, was vividly lit by 
a naked electric bulb swung between the 
house and a tree, and the scene below it was 
a fascinating play of light and shadow. For 
a couple were dancing in the centre while the 
rest sat round, making the music or looking 
on. The spectators—there were a dozen or 
so of them— welcomed our party—there were 
five of us—quite simply, and moved up a little 
on their benches so that we could sit down. 
Uninterrupted by our entrance the music and 
the dance went on. 

They were dancing the cueca—the name 
rather startling at the first hearing, for it 
sounds like ‘ Quaker. Any swain makes his 
bow to any shepherdess sitting round the 
dance-floor who takes his fancy. She rises 
and they sct to, one couple at a time. They 
Stamp rapidly and firmly on the ground, she 
twirling and he always pursuing so as to be 
face to face. They wave handkerchiefs in 
their hands, but they must not touch one 
another—unless the man is sure he has won 
his girl and can seize and kiss her. The origin 
of this dance is clearly the capture of a bride; 
it has hot Spanish passion, held in leash, and 
a fascinating monotony which works up the 
watchers at times to Stamp and clap in time 
to the measure. And the thrumming music 
is monotonous, with the vigour and sim- 
plicity and sadness of many folk-tunes. It 
was played that night by an ancient wrinkled 
woman on a big harp, behind which she sat 
very upright and alive. Suddenly she would 
begin to play and launch a pair of dancers 
into action; as suddenly she would cease and 
bring the dance to an end. There was a 
smouldering fire about her playing and be- 
hind her immovable, parchment face. She 
dominated the scene, a sort of village priest- 
ess, holding the age-long secrets, I could 
fancy, of its loves and tragedies. 

And beside the harpist sat a younger 
woman, dark-haired and gloriously hand- 
some; Juno partnered with one of the Fates. 
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Intermittently, a little languidly, she struck 
the cueca tunc on a guitar. And then her 
moment camc—in a love-song of many verses, 
with a rapid and excited chorus. A wil, 
sad, swect song, in which the harsh head. 
voice of all Southern peasant singers took 
unexpected downward turns into notes that 
were mellow and deep as a blackbird’s. We 
listened with delight and extorted an encore, 
which gave a chance to the wag of the village 
to do his part. 

He was a tall man, with very white teeth 
gleaming under the shadow of his wide 
sombrero. Between the dances he would 
light Chinese crackers and toss them among 
the feet of the audicnce on the benches, so 
that the girls dodged and shrieked, as was 
expected of them, and the men made, Ї am 
sure, the proper country jokes. I felt he was 
rather like the undergraduate at a 'bump- 
supper,’ a painstaking reveller who might 
become a bore when the New Үсаг'ѕ mood 
was over. But it was not yet over with any of 
us. And so we were entertained when the 
wag leaped from his place during the song 
and sat cross-legged on the ground ar the 
singcr's feet: with his two hands he beat an 
ingenious accompaniment on the sounding- 
board of her guitar while she plucked the 
strings. 

Each turn of dance was short, and between 
every turn girls came out from the kitchen 
of the inn with trays of ponche de leche (milk- 
punch) in their hands. It was, after a dozen 
little glasses, a sickly refreshment, but there 
was no escape for any of us. For the waitress 
bowed towards you with a tray of glasses, 
and Stood solemn before you until the glass 
was empty and handed back, with an ex- 
change of smiles. The ponche de leche was 
mildly encouraging rather than bacchanalian. 

Someone gave the signal. Midnight was 
Striking, New Year was in. We sprang, at 
that, to our feet and in a whirlwind moment 
everybody embraced everybody, with an ex- 
pansive hug and a pat on the back, Spanish- 
American fashion. I found the ancient 
harpist in ту arms and kissed her parchment 
cheek. I was honoured and she was visibly 
pleased. 


The cueca, with fresh vigour, broke out 
again and we lingered another half-hour with 
this charming company. Then in the bright 
Southern moonlight, in the middle of the 
road outside, the fivc of us crossed hands and 
sang “ Auld Lang Syne "— which is, may be, 
a Stranger and more primitive rite than any 
we had just witnessed. 

Not all the balloons and bubbly ushering 
in 1937 at the Savoy Hotel could hold a 
candle to our party under the vine-leaf ceiling. 


Saint Lucy’s Mount 


It is hot, even for Santiago, they say, this 
afternoon. All sensible people are enjoying 
а siefla in the second hour of the luncheon 
interval. On the shady side of the city Streets 
through which I walked just now, workmen 
sit against the walls or lie full-length on the 
pavement. Horses droop at Street corners, 
tram drivers almost forget to clang their 
incessant bells, the shuttered shop-fronts have 
been fast asleep since noon. But “ English- 
men and mad dogs" (so runs the Italian 
proverb) " walk in the sun," and I have 
chosen to climb a Steep, winding hill at the 
hottest hour of the day. The arrows of the 
sun's rays Strike almost vertically down, the 
dust underfoot is a blinding glare. It is an 
oven temperature which bathes you from 
head to foot, almost takes your breath away, 
and resists your forward progress as if you 
were wading knee-deep in some medium 
dense like water. Besides myself, nothing 
moves upon the hill excepting only the little 
lizards—bright speckled green with turquoise 
tails. They flatten their bellies upon the 
Stones, which are too hot for the palm of a 
human hand. There is not a breath of wind 
in the trees, whose leaves hang limp and 
exhausted. But you can almost fancy you 
hear the heat humming. 

When I came at last to a Steep flight of 
Steps I almost recovered sanity enough to 
Stretch myself upon the lowest one and sleep. 
But I pressed on and upwards and, passing 
through magnificent iron gates, intricately 
wrought with the royal arms of Castille, I 
reached a broad platform which demanded a 
halt. For here is a delicious little formal 


garden, the setting for a white marble Statue 
of the hero who founded Santiago. Here are 
shady eucalyptus trees and a tiny waterfall 
which keeps fresh a pool in which this after- 
noon a fleet of snowy ducks rides at anchor; 
their beaks are tucked into their wings, taking 
siesta. Апа there are besides two square 
shallow basins of blue and yellow Moorish 
tiles, filled with clear, cool water. Not 
another soul being alive, it seemed, at this 
dead hour of heat, I threw off my dusty, 
tight shoes and paddled in one of them, ankle 
deep, and then lay awhile, in an oleander 
shade, on the tiled bench beside it. From 
this vantage you look down over the whole 
capital of Chile, shimmering in hot vapour, 
and to the grand rampart of the Andes which 
is the eastward horizon of this country, 
unbroken for more than two thousand miles. 

It was thus that Don Pedro de Valdivia, 
like his white marble statue now, looked 
down in 1541. With less than two hundred 
gentlemen of Spain (their names, most justly, 
are engraved on the pedestal of his Statuc) 
he held this hill for many months, scorching 
in European armour under the South 
American sun, tormented by hunger, besieged 
by Araucanian tribesmen, the only Indian 
race which Spanish courage and cruelty could 
never subdue. Saint Lucy's Mount— Cerro 
de Santa Lucia—he named it, and round its 
foot he founded his city of Santiago, St. 
James, the Patron of Spain. 

* * w * 

In a daze of heat I have climbed still higher 
to the topmost stage. The core of the hill is 
a great rock, the natural keep of Don Pedro's 
castle. From an old Stone casemate perched 
upon it the midday gun is fired, which warns 
expectant Santiago every day that the time 
for siesta has come. Just now І clambered up 
the iron ladder which leads to it and poked 
my head in at the narrow iron door which 
Stood open. Dazzled with sunshine, I saw 
the little place, at first, black as night; then I 
found the old-fashioned field-gun—and the 
gunner in his shirt-sleeves, lying on his back 
as if dead beside his piece. His bare breast 
heaved gently as I watched him, a few feet 
away; he too was taking his siesta. 
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And now I also come to re&t, lying, half in 
shadow, on a ledge of the great rock— not 
asleep, not wholly awake, so quiet that three 
green and blue lizards have returned to share 
my retreat. From this vantage I can see half 
Santiago, but I am looking even farther 
afield. I look back on this mo& memorable 
month I have spent in Chile. 

* * ж * 

First, there is the land itself—a little less 
" sensational ” (as the newspapers love to say) 
than that first brief glimpse of Brazil which 
now seems so long ago, but so lovely a con- 
trast with the Argentine plain which I left 
behind last month. The great Lakes, down 
South, and the great mountains, the valley of 
Santa Rita, rich with red wine, the hills 
round Valparaiso, the dazzling hedges of 
geranium and bougainvillea, the long 
beaches where the huge Pacific surf gleams 
and thunders without ceasing—these make 
parts of the picture of Chile which I sce this 
afternoon. And it all shines brilliantly in a 
clear heat and lively air, far different from the 
sweltering hot-house of Rio and the ener- 
vating atmosphere of Buenos Aires. 

And then the people—the poverty-stricken 
Chileno, ignorant, dirty, thieving, drunken. 
He would pinch the hat off your head (I 

have lost two) and always the radiator cap 
off your car and (as I saw only yesterday) 
even the Woolworth bell-push off your front 
door. In a passionate moment he would slip 
a knife between your ribs—and perhaps you 
would be to blame. But, especially in the 
country places, he is so courtcous to Strangers, 
he has such a charming smile, such a dis- 
arming and childlike gaiety. He has, when 
need be, immense courage and endurance 
also. Knowing him so little as I do, I should 
like to know him better, to understand his 
grinding problems, to come to love him, to 
try to serve him. 

My heart warms again now to a certain 
small Chilean policeman with whom I had 
an encounter last week. He stepped briskly 
across the street and Stopped me as I was 
hurrying to a Тос Н meeting. As always 
with “the force" in foreign parts, I wondered 
what incomprehensible regulation I had trans- 
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gressed and whether I had the price of a fine 
in my pocket. He grinned with white teeth 
and twinkling black eyes as he thrust a piece 
of green paper into my hand. It was a hand- 
bill closely printed in Spanish, which I am 
slow to understand. | Uncomprehending, I 
shook my head and said a hasty “ No, thank 
you—no, thank you." He saluted and took a 
Step back. All the gaiety went out of his face; 
the look which replaced it was the pain and 
surprise of a dumb animal that has been 
Struck and does not know why. I hurried 
away, embarrassed, and in the tram I 
deciphered his handbill. “ We, the members 
of D Company of the Police " (it ran some- 
thing like that) “ ask your kind help for the 
Boys’ Orphanage which we have formed at 
our barracks. We have taken these poor little 
boys from the crime and danger and misery 
of the streets and we are trying to make 
happy and useful citizens of them. We 
carabineros have very little money of our 
own: will the kind public help us in a work 
of service to the nation?" I felt suddenly 
and deeply ashamed and was in two minds 
about hurrying back to find the man, if 
possible, and to make restitution. But my 
engagement pressed. At supper-time I told 
the story to the Branch of Toc Н and someone 
passed a hat round : it finished with well over 
£1 sterling in it, a sum which is riches to a 
Chileno, to be handed to D Company. And 
next day I saw D Company, a fine body in 
khaki and green, on the march behind a 
band. Their rear section was composed of 
boys, some quite tiny, in complete police 
uniform, very smart and pleased and proud. 
In England boys (at any rate in my time) 
used to love playing at Indians, in the United 
States they seem to like being gangsters with 
miniature sub-machine-guns which make the 
proper noise. In Chile some of them enjoy 
pretending to be policemen—until, I suppose, 
they become real ones. It scems to me at least 
as good a game as the others. 
X * $ * 

And then, this country’s troubles. The 
climate, in this part of Chile at any rate, is 
gloriously kind on the whole, but even here 
Nature hits back savagely sometimes at man. 


The seismograph, it is said, registers an 
average of two carthquakes a day, with about 
two destructive shocks a year. I was only 
twice conscious of the dreaded temblo; once, 
in the darkness and Stillness of night, the 
shuddering and rumbling was not encourag- 
ing. October 12, 1906, is a date which will 
never be forgotten in the history of 
Valparaiso, for in that shock 8,000 were killed 
and 25,000 injured in the town. As an carth- 
quake it surpassed the famous one, three 
months earlier, at San Francisco, where the 
worst of the disaster was duc to the fire which 
broke out after the shock. "This is an enemy 
which may strike at any moment in central 
Chile, and mankind lives utterly defenceless 
and in constant dread, under the threat of it. 

And then there are ‘‘ economic problems," 
a scientific name for the ills which man, by 
ill-luck, self-seeking and mis-management, 
inflicts upon himself. Here I am constantly 
reminded that “ the bottom has dropped out 
of nitrate”; I see the evidences of poverty, 
some of them more abjcét than anything we 
know at home, on every hand. The contrast 
in prosperity with the Argentine is very 
Striking: you feel it almost at the moment 
you cross the border. And at Vina del Mar, 
the fashionable suburb of Valparaiso, where 
I have been charmingly and modestly enter- 
tained in a small house, this contrast is rather 
glaringly enforced. For the luxury hotels are 
for foreigners, and the enormous cars which 
roll up most of the night at the Casino bring 
wealthy Argentinos to spend, in a few hours, 
money at the gaming tables and bars which 
would keep whole families in the town for 
months perhaps. This ostentation, 1 have 
observed, adds fuel to the dislike and con- 
tempt for the Argentino which the Chileno 
seems to cherish as a tradition. 

And money is sheer madness—as money 
often is. Currency scems to be firmly ‘frozen’; 
you can’t get it in or out of the country. 
Grown accustomed to a peso as a coin worth 
sixteen to {1 in the Argentine, I had con- 
siderable trouble in finding anyone in Buenos 
Aires who would sell me Chilcan pesos at all. 


* For Antofagasta see April JOURNAL. 
is now ‘ groping’ again most hopefully. 


The banks said simply „that they weren't 
worth dealing in, but the fourth money- 
changer I visited tossed me a bundle of dirty 
notes, 125 pesos to ГІ. Once in Chile, the 
confusion was worse confounded. The bank 
rate of exchange was 96 pesos to {—but no 
bank would produce them, it seemed, at that 
price. I found unfortunate clerks being paid 
at 55, or сусп 40, to Хт. And by dealing in 
the " black market," which is Strictly illegal 
but universally used by those who have access 
to it, one can get 140 pesos for one's pound 
note. In other words, a British subject whose 
salary is paid in Chilean currency is likely to 
be pretty hard up, too poor, perhaps, to think 
of coming home on leave, whereas a visitor 
with an English cheque-book or a very modest 
supply of ' Bradbury’s’ finds himself a rich 
man. Any city man or a schoolbook on eco- 
nomics will explain to you why this is so. 
That won't make it either right or pleasant. 
I am a fool in money matters. I give it up. 
* X ж * 

And then—Toc Н in Chile. Indeed it may 
seem that I have altogether forgotten, in my 
idle survey on the hill-top, the very object 
which has brought me across an ocean and a 
continent. Actually, I $tumbled up here in 
the afternoon heat today with more than half 
a notion that here I might discover something 
new to say at a Toc H meeting in the city 
tonight. There is nothing new: the essential 
message of Toc Н does not change, except in 
the form in which one tries to present it. 
But up here in the sunshine, between sleeping 
and waking, I look at Toc H in this country 
again, liking it more and more and longing to 
make it some return for all its welcome and 
friendship. The family on this West Coast 
of South America is very small indeed—two 
Branches, Valparaiso, named after the ill- 
fated Admiral Cradock, and Santiago. For 
some years a Group has struggled against 
huge odds at Antofagasta in the bankrupt 
nitrate desert three days’ voyage to the North, 
but its late secretary, now living in Santiago, 
reports its demise and holds out little hope of 
its resurrection.* 


Santiago surrendered its Lamp, on my advice, later, and 
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The odds against us everywhere here are 
greater than anything we know at home, ex- 
cept in a Special Area. "Business is now only 
slowly recovering from the peak of depression 
hve years ago; many members must go an- 
xious about their bread and butter. Dire 
poverty and ignorance surround them on 
every hand. The administration, as univer- 
sally in this Continent, is corrupt and in many 
things inefficient. And the inertia which 
permeates all life in the hot Latin-American 
countries lays subtle siege to them the whole 
time. Against all these influences the family 
in Chile, on the whole, Stands up with cheer- 
ful gallantry, preserving its sense of humour, 
keeping bright its close fellowship and con- 
stantly trying to sharpen its will to serve. 
Rightly or wrongly, I have found myself con- 
centrating on two main points with them. 
First, as a prime means of Strengthening the 
family life of Toc H, I have been urging 
them to regular weekly mectings, instead of 
fortnightly or even less in Summer, with 
a more foresceing eye on the programme. 
Secondly, І have been pressing for a fresh out- 
look on their financial problems. "They are, 
with their debased currency, as poor as 
Toc H anywhere in the world can be; they 
can scarcely afford to buy this JOURNAL or to 
order any of the new literature. But a simple 
scheme of self-assessment, as it is in use very 
widely at home, will show them (I have been 
maintaining) that their resources are a good 
deal greater than they think. These are ele- 
mentary remedies, but members have received 
them very well, are debating them in lively 
fashion and will, I have little doubt, give 
them a fair trial. A good many live ‘jobs’ 
go on, but there are limits imposed upon the 
activities of Strangers in a very foreign land 
and all sorts of political and religious sus- 
picions and prejudices have always to be kept 
in mind. Members at home would feel they 
had little cause for complaint and despon- 
dency if they could but transport themselves 
to Chile for a few months and compare their 


own lot with that of the two little isolated 
units there. Isolation is the worst foc of all, 
and our fellow countrymen in Chile feel 
themselves at the end of the world, marooned 
in a narrow strip of land between great 
mountains and a great occan. Ideas penetrate 
slowly to this poverty-stricken, backward 
corner, moncy for moving about is lacking, 
visitors are comparatively few, a staff which 
could keep them in touch with Toc H the 
World has been totally absent. For these 
reasons, if for no others, their welcome to me 
has been almost overwhelming; it will be the 
same for Howard Dunnett when he comes.t 
I am thinking much this afternoon of their 
friendship to me and to one another, both in 
Toc H and L.W.H., but I shall not think 
aloud, lest I mention too many names. 

It has been a wonderful month, the crown 
of a wonderful first visit to Toc H overseas. 
I must not lie longer in the sun, day-dreaming 
gratefully about it. For time draws on to- 
wards my meeting down in Santiago city. 
Saint Lucy's Mount is beginning to be peo- 
pled; a voung gardener is drenching the ex- 
haustcd flowers below me with a hose; three 
Chilean students from the University are 
pacing up and down the terrace with open 
books in their hands. Szes?a is over. 

The three lizards flash into cracks in the 
sun-baked rock as I stand up to go. And on 
the downward path my mind looks forward 
to the long voyage home which begins in a 
few days. As yet it is a bright String of names 
of places I had scarcely hoped ever to see—the 
sea-board of Peru and Ecuador, the Panama 
Canal апа “а peak in Darien,” Havana and 
Jamaica, Bermuda and the far Bahamas. 
And, very remote but never out of sight, 
there is a familiar coast—the winking light on 
Land's End, the rocky rim of St. Davids, 
the green hills of Wales rising, most likely, 
in grey rain and the grey seas of the Irish 
Channel. I am going Home. 

Bangcrav Baron. 


1 Howard visited Chile in October, 1937, aud writes enthusiastically of members and country. 


(This rather long series is concluded.—Ep.) 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


Œ After attending the Birthday Festival on 
December 11-12 at York and there taking his 
part in the World Chain of Light, Tussy 
expects to be in Gibraltar and Malta and in 
the ships of the Mediterranean Fleet until 
the end of January. 

3 T. B. Stewart has been appointed to be 
the Hon. Commissioner of Toc Н in the 
Argentine in succession to W. J. LAKE LAKE, 
who has led Toc H there wisely and well 
since the Start and is now returning home. 
#2: Padre PauL Wess, who has been with 
Herbert Leggate since September in the Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex Areas, will take up his 
duties in January as Notts. and Derbys. Area 
Padre. He will go to his Area with the 
experience of many years’ work in Burma. 
% Padre G. J. M. Cuameers, after com- 
pleting his three years on the staff as Southern 
Area Padre, gives up his whole-time work at 
the end of December. Our best wishes to him 
in his new work. He will be succeeded in the 
Southern Area in January by Padre KENNETH 
Broxnam, who is handing over his work in 
the South-Western Area to Padre Накоір 
PEARMAIN. 

X 'GnzENO' (А. S. Greenacre), who since 
his illness has been helping in the Lincoln- 
shire Division of the East Midlands Area, is 
going to the South-Western Area as Arca 
Secretary. Joe Fox, who has put in long and 
devoted work as Hon. Area Secretary in the 
South-West, has now become Hon. Pilot for 
several Districts in the Area within reason- 
able reach of his home and will also help in 
the work of knitting together the Area 
general members. 

%$ Miss M. Алл, senior typist on the staff 
at Headquarters, has retired after twelve 
years’ devoted service. She leaves with the 
best wishes of all at 47, Francis Strect. 

%$ The Naval Correspondent at Portsmouth, 
CHARLES Brownyoun, is now living at 13, 
Union Street, Portsmouth, with one civilian 
and five other naval members in the house, 
“ Thirteen,” where Naval members will be 
welcome at all times. 


YZ Those concerned are asked to note the 
following dates in their Toc Н Diaries: — 


Jan. 8-9 South-Western Area Festival 
at Exeter 
Jan. 10 The Annual Conference of the 
Schools Section at 42, Trinity 
Square, Е.С.3, at 2.30 p.m. 
(Members will be welcome if they 
notify С. К. Tattersall at Н.О.) 
Feb. 26-27 Southern Area Festival 
at Southampton 
April 2 Soccer *' Five-a-Sides " 
at New Barnet 
April 9 Rugger “ Seven-a-Sides ” 
at New Barnet 
April 3o Annual Meeting of the 
Central Council 
May 21 Athletic Sports Meeting 
at New Barnet 
May 25 Australian Festival at 
Brisbane, Queensland 
May 26 Ascension Day Communion 


Services 
June 19-26 “Leprosy Week ” 
Nov. 1 All Saints’ Day Communion 
Services 


£ The 1937 Віктнрлү FESTIVAL PROGRAMME 
will be available at and after the FeStival in 
York on December 11-12. It will include a 
roll of the ninety Lamps to be lit by Lord 
Halifax. The following new Branches are to 
be congratulated on their recent promotion: 


Сеѕѕмоск (New South Wales), GEELONG 
West (Victoria), NanRIKUP (Western Austra- 
lia) and Tuesarton (Southern Australia) (by 
the Australian Executive), West VANCOUVER 
(British Columbia), Hayes and ORPINGTON 
(Southern London), Easr Свімѕтелр (Kent), 
Burton-on-Trent (Notts. & Derbys.), WED- 
NEsBURY (West Midlands), Aintree (North 
Western), Вокооснввірсе and HEMSWORTH 
(West Yorkshire), 5ЕАнАМ Harsour (Nor- 
thern), DUNFERMLINE and Рогмомт (Scotland). 


¥ The Toc Н Jounwar for January will 
include a report of the Birthday Festival and 
also a reminder to all members regarding 
their membership subscriptions. 
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IHE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
Y rom the Royal Navy 


Номе Freer: During the Summer Cruise 
opportunities occurred of visiting three Toc H 
units—Invergordon, Brighton and Torquay— 
and contact was made at each. At Invergordon 
the visit came as a much-needed Stimulant to 
the local Group, who were most heartened 
and encouraged by the mixing up and the 
new ideas imparted to them by the members 
from Courageous and other ships. Joint 
mectings were held and opinions and experi- 
ences exchanged. The Royal Navy chaps 
were able to appreciate the difficulties which 
small Toc H units have of keeping together. 
At Brighton we met a splendid crowd who 
made us royally welcome. The things we do 
paled into insignificance when we heard their 
side of the Story. It really gladdened our 
hearts, and we came away with something to 
think about. 

At Torquay four ships were represented and 
about fourteen R.N. turned up at the local 
Toc H unit’s meeting. Stories were swapped, 
and several made compacts to keep in touch 
by correspondence and thus form a further 
link to bind the family together. 

One good thing that has come out of this 
Cruise is the fact that it has shown us that 
the civilian element is only too pleased to 
welcome the R.N. and see the difficulties they 
have in getting down to team-work jobs. 

On the Autumn Cruise, the ships were 
widely dispersed, but by good luck members 
on Sheldrake and Newcastle at short notice 
were able to arrange an informal meeting on 
shore with the Invergordon Group. Old 
friendships were renewed (as so often hap- 
pened in The Old :House at Pop) and a 
Fleet Guest-night was arranged. About four- 
teen Fleet and six shore members turned up, 
and a great many problems were discussed. 
A joint outing to Dornoch Firth a few days 
later was attended by about twenty-eight R.N. 
and civilian members. 

Courageous found herself at Dunfermline a 
few days later. Here we were lucky in hear- 
ing a fine talk at the local unit’s meeting on 
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“Finance in Toc H,” which helped all of us 
to appreciate the necessity of making personal 
sacrifices to help our Family. Rosyth was 
visited and many friendships made. Contact 
was made by NewcaSile at Newcastle, where 
shore members were entertained on board, 
and vice versd. At Portland, Tubby came 
down to see us all and after tea on board 
attended by a Strong contingent of Weymouth 
members and their ladies, Tubby gave us a 
five minutes’ talk. 

N.B.—Naval men are welcome at the 
Toc ЇЧ rooms at Dunfermline (New Row), 
which are open weekdays at 5 p.m., Saturday 
and Sunday at 4 p.m.—meals, reading and 
writing, games, rest rooms. 

New ZEALAND: Some six naval members 
and a few probationers are able to meet from 
time to time, and no opportunity is lost of 
making contact with Toc H units. Every 
cflort 1s being made to bring into being and 
maintain a thoroughly efficient. Toc H 
organisation for men in the New Zcaland 
Division. 

The Fleet. Correspondent, C.P.O. Writer 
W. J. Waghorn, at Devonport, Auckland, 
New Zealand, writes that a unit suitable as 
a *' shore home " for the R.N. has been started 
therc. 

MEDITERRANEAN: At Gibraltar the Har- 
ington Rooms are well on their way to 
completion, and Tubby hopes to open them 
at the end of the year in person. 

Marra: Things scem to be moving apace, 
but, under present conditions, ships are there 
today and gone tomorrow. Talbot House 
Sliema has proved a boon and will no doubt, 
under the able wardenship of Dicky Dines, 
continue to be so. He has just returned there 
after a six weeks’ Toc Н tour at home. 

An INFORMAL NAVAL CONFERENCE was held 
at 42, Trinity Square over the weekend 
November 23/24, attended by a small but 
representative number of Toc H Naval 
members. The meeting concerned itself 
chiefly with details of administration, such as 


membership, channels for payment of sub- 
scriptions, maintenance of contact, and the 
like. "This to some may appear to Ье putting 
the cart before the horse, but once the suitable 
right methods have been decided on, the 
building of Toc H in the R.N. can go ahead 
on right lines. Morc will be heard of this 
later. 

Paul Slessor and Dallas Ralph have taken 
over from Coloncl Browne the joint secretary- 
ship of “ Toc Н in the Services,” and operate 
from Н.О. at 47, Francis Strect, S.W.1. The 


From the Eastern 


On the rubber doormat of a house which 
your scribe used to visit there were cut out 
the words “Sarve,” “ Vare.” This reflects 
the mood of the Area last July when called 
upon to bid ‘ Сой-ѕрсса’ to Norman Mac- 
pherson and to offer the most cordial of 
welcomes to his successor, Jack Shaw, from 
Northern Ireland; to which benighted spot 
Norman Macpherson has now gone, bearing 
with him the thanks and good wishes of the 
Area. Already, Jack Shaw has made many 
friends by his graciousness and humour. It 
has been our privilege, too, to welcome home 
on furlough that other Norman, who is one 
of us in East London and who holds so large 
a place in our affections—Norman High, 
home from Rhodesia. He was not able to sec 
a great deal of the Area as a whole, but, 
individually, many of us have been $timu- 
lated by his bracing companionship, and by 
the challenge of the things he is doing. 

The summer season has scen the usual 
activity in the matter of Camps of all descrip- 
tions. Weck by week partics of boys from 
crowded districts have been catered for at 
Bayford, the beautiful Hertfordshire home of 
the Area Chairman. Here Geoff Cunning- 
ham has been Camp Chicf. In their own 
Districts, Epping and Loughton jointly, and 
Hornchurch, have manned and run similar 
enjoyable experiments. One other activity of 
the summer season has been the numiber of 
marriages. There are few better Toc H jobs 
than the setting up and maintaining of a 
Christian home. Our good wishes go out to 


Overseas Office and Mrs. Ferguson at 42, 
Trinity Square, E.C.3, will, however, con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to be the Reception 
Office and meeting-place of Service members, 
though the secretaries will also welcome visits 
and letters from all Service members. 

And now for a question. What about a 
R.N. News Sheet on the lines of the R.A.F. 
News Sheet? Will Naval members send in 
their approval or disapproval, their criticism, 
and, above all, their suggestions to the 
secretaries? 


London Area 


many who of recent months have launched 
out upon this venture, and, if it is not bad 
taste to individualise, very specially to Len 
Scarfe, Chairman of Tower Hamlets’ 
District, and endlessly energetic in many 
other ways, to whom the whole Area owes a 
real debt. 

After a long period of Sterility, which it 
was pleased to call “© consolidation,” the Area 
has now awakened to the truth of what Bobs 
Ford said to us at Southend several years ago, 
that *a Toc H which is not extending is a 
contradiction in terms." The two newest 
units at Loughton and Squirrels Heath are 
now firmly cStablished and bearing their 
share of responsibility both in the life of the 
family and of the community as a whole. 
There are rumours of further extension at 
Chingford and at Barkingside, and efforts to 
make contacts with a view to starting new 
units are going on in several other places. 

There remains, however, one “black 
spot," the Riverside between West India 
Docks and Barking, and the densely popu- 
lated area between Canning Town and 
Ilford, in which vast district East and West 


. Hams are Struggling gallantly to keep the 


ideals of Toc Н to the fore. Very largely 
with a view to tackling this problem more 
efficiently in the not distant future, a division 
of existing Districts is being discussed. It is 
never a popular move to disturb present 
groupings and the loyalties they enshrine. If 
it should happen—and he would be a rash 
prophet who would attempt to foretell what 
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the ultimate decision will be—that the Arca 
Executive decides that the time is ripe for 
such a Step, then even those who are most 
unwilling to be split off from the District of 
which at present they feel themselves to be 
an integral part, will acquiesce in any decision 
made with the sole aim of extending and 
Strengthening Toc H in a neighbourhood 
where it is so deplorably weak. 

'There is not now space or time to write of 
the excellent week-end enjoyed recently at 
Southend by members of the Arca Exccutive 
and District Teams, for which your scribe is 
very thankful, for was not our speaker 
Herbert Leggate, who, of all, is one of the 
most inspiring to hear and one of the most 
difficult to report? 

The Area scheme for the training of 
Jobmaáters is once more under weigh. A 
magnificent talk given by Hubert Secretan 


to a representative gathering of Pilots and 
Jobmagters made all feel that we тий no 
longer allow so much real and unselfish 
service to fail because jobma$sters had not 
been sufficiently trained. Units have now 
chosen their trainee for the winter session, 
which was launched on November 4 by Bill 
Kirkaldy-Willis, a friend of many іп Eas 
London, who made us face the only sufficient 
motives for true and effective service. 

The Area General Branch recently held its 
first meeting, at which Tubby ‘implored’ and 
talked. Lest we should be too complacent 
one Michael Coleman was there to prick the 
bubble of our scelf-satisfaclion, and to tell us 
once again that Manchester leads the way. 
But we in East London have now a very 
energetic and cflicient secretary, under whose 
leadership we hope to grow and develop with 
rapidity. D. J. W. 


From the Southern London Arca 


Since South London last appeared in “ The 
Family Chronicle" it has mourned the 
departure of Gilbert Williams. The Arca 
will always remember with gratitude the 
inspiring lead that he gave. Some consolation 
is gained from the news that he is acquiring 
a house at Dulwich where he will be quite 
accessible to his host of friends. 

The new Area Executive started its work 
with a меек-спа at Pierhead House, 
Wapping. This proved a tremendous help 
in enabling the various members to get to 
know each other and in welding the executive 
into a real team. Rex Calkin gaye some 
valuable advice on the place and purpose of 
Area Executives in the general scheme of 
things. The practical result of the week-end 
has been scen in the subsequent meetings of 
the Executive, which have been mectings of 
a team and not mercly of an assorted collec- 
tion of reprcsentatives. 

Another direct outcome of the week-end 
has been a series of mectings at Mark XXII 
to which the Executive invited four or five 
leaders from each District team. The purpose 
of these meetings was to discuss the whole 
question of recruitment and extension in the 
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Area. It was generally felt that although 
there are many hopeful signs there is a grave 
danger of Toc H getting into a comfortable 
groove, and that many members were more 
concerned with Тос Н in their own particular 
unit than with its impact generally on the 
community. There is a real danger in build- 
ing up a comfortable self-contained society, 
instead of using our available man-power in 
wider spheres of service. Another anxiety 
was the much-discussed question of mixture. 
While it was recognised that many units were 
handicapped by drawing largely on districts 
where all the houses were the same size, It 
was felt that we were failing to gain recruits 
from many walks of life, particularly from 
the professional man, the young sportsman 
and the working man. 

It was from a desire to discuss these 
questions and possibly to arrive at some 
definite conclusions that these meetings were 
arranged. 

The first speaker was John Palmer, who 
gave us a most inspiring lead to the series. 
The chicf point that he emphasised was, that 
while the Christian basis of Toc H must 
never bc slurred over, yet we must keep our 


doors sufficiently open to enable all men of 
goodwill at least to come in and have a look 
atus. One of our real dangers was epitomised 
in the Chronicle of Gobbleston by the sign 
“Toc H : Everyman's Club. Members Only." 
The other main issue that he put before us 
was the responsibility of the individual 
member. Only through the vision and enthu- 
siasm of the men in a unit can that unit hope 
to expand. If a man is convinced that Toc H 
is worth while, and can scc something of its 
purpose then he is bound by this very enthu- 
siasm to attract others to соте in. Four more 
meetings are being held and Herbert Leggate, 
Gilbert Williams, ‘ Bobs’ Ford and Keith 
Fraser have promised to come and talk to us. 
The whole series has been arranged by Morley 
Jacob and his Discussion Team, otherwise 
known as the Brains Trust, and they have 
been indefatigable in secing that the findings 
of the mectings shall be given the widest 
publicity and made the basis of our thoughts 
and actions throughout the year. 

The various Diflrit Tcams have been 
making progress, but their work is still being 
handicapped by the failure of some units to 
appoint suitable representatives. Another 
handicap is the custom of changing the repre- 
sentative after one year, just at the time when 
he is beginning to understand the work and is 
becoming a useful member of the team. On 
the whole, it docs appear that the value of 
District Teams is being appreciated and that 
gradually a closer co-operation is growing up 
between them and the unit committees. 

The Dover Road District has organised a 
monthly series of Training Evenings, when 
all the units meet together as a District instead 
of having their own meetings. Talks are 
being given on the fundamental responsi- 
bilities of membership. The first mecting, at 
which 'Barkis' was the speaker, was very 
well supported by all the units and augured 
well for the success of the experiment. 

Another experiment that deserves mention 
is being carried out in the Croydon Юі9гі&. 
Each unit has been asked to consider the 
problems and needs of one European country 
with a view to discovering what that country 
really desires before it can scttle down peace- 


fully with its neighbours. Early in the New 
Ycar all the units are mecting together at a 
Conference to try and find out how far these 
desires are compatible one with another. A 
certain amount of scorn has been poured on 
the unfortunate innovator of the scheme, on 
the grounds that it is ridiculous for Toc H 
to attempt what is baffling all the statesmen 
of Europe. But it is certain that a real 
Stimulus has been given to the programmes 
of the units concerned by having a connected 
theme through a period of months, and that 
a closer contact has arisen between the units 
because the whole District is working on one 
plan. In addition to this, it is certainly a 
valuable experience for any of us to attempt 
to understand more clearly the point of view 
of our brothers in other countries, as only 
through such mutual understanding can the 
world hope for a permanent peace. 

In the Wandle District an attempt is being 
made to get the jobmasters together so that 
service throughout the district can be put 
on a more satisfactory basis. It is realised that 
a great deal of time and energy is being 
devoted to jobs that are to a large extent 
without purpose or permanence. Until a 
jobmaster has some grasp of the problems of 
his community and the capabilities of the 
individual members of his unit, service will 
never become more than “something that 
Toc H always does." 

A new District has been formed in the 
West Wickham and Beckenham neighbour- 
hood called Spring Park. Good progress is 
being made by the team, and its formation 
has increased the efficiency of the Bromley 
District by making it less cumbersome. 

A real attempt is being made for a closer 
co-operation between Toc H and L.W.H. in 
the Area. It is generally acknowledged that 
the chief obétacle to such co-operation is 
simply the ignorance of the average member 
about the aims of L.W.H. and the work that 
it is doing. It is felt that the most satisfactory 
way of overcoming this ignorance would be 
for the joint executives to meet together at 
regular intervals to discuss the ways and 
means of co-operation, and that this co-opera- 
tion should not be restricted to service. Joint 
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meetings should not be organised simply as 
social evenings, but rather as opportunities of 
developing fuller understanding between the 
movements and should be carefully thought 
out beforehand. 

Congratulations are due to Beckenham, 
Hayes, Orpington, Penge and Anerley and 
Rotherhithe on achieving Branch status, and 
to Sidcup and Colney Hall on becoming 
Groups. New Starts have been made at 
Kenley and Swanscombe, largely through the 
hard work and enthusiasm of Caterham and 
Gravesend respectively. "There are rumours 
of Starts being made in other places, but 
progress is being delayed by the lack of 
experienced leaders. 

As the Birthday Festival is being held at 
York this year, it has been decided to hold an 
Area Festival at The Ring, Blackfriars, on 
Wednesday, December 15. The speakers will 


be Gilbert Williams and Alec Churcher. 
Great care has been taken in arranging a 
suitable musical programme, and the Toc H 
Drama League are putting on a humorous 
show, the exact form of which is at present 
shrouded in myStery. It is very much hoped 
that a real effort will be made to bring as 
many guests as possible, as it is felt that an 
Area Festival should be a genuine Gues?- 
night. All the arrangements are being made 
by the Discussion Team. 

In conclusion while we are by no means 
satisfied with the condition of Toc H in South 
London, there are encouraging signs that if 
progress may not be rapid real consolidation 
is taking place. This can be seen by the 
greater thought that is being given in plan- 
ning ahead, and in an increased readiness to 
experiment. 


К.О. 


The Carollers 


In sullen brooding twelve men sat shooting out stale complaint : 


This weather! 


Fog and mess, raw winds —and call it Christmas. 


Ugh! 


Our work is not work, not rhythm and life but death and waste and crass futility. 
There's nothing new; there's nothing fresh. 


This freedom? Pah! 


Whio’s free? 


Just think of those in concentration camps : 
They have to lie face downwards in mud and nettles 
And anyone may kick them; ves, and worse. 


And Peace? 


Among the Basques—or anywhere iu Spain! 


And а Goodwill in China and Japan! 


Oppression! Law? 


Who keeps tlie law? 


The Law’s an Ass. 


I've snapped and quarrelled with my friend and he’s alone. 
I drink апа hate it; I hate and drink it. 


Nothing matters and no опе helps. 


O shut the door! ‘The fire is out. 


This world is under the great curse and we are doomed. 


And one came in with quiet face; 
The clamour stopped, and he began: 
“A mother touched me, stopped me, pleaded thus: 
‘ Our children ask and ask again 


—O mother, will 
And he again: 


the carollers come ?—' ? 


“© Will you come now and sing with ime 
The song that once in starlight rang 


Above the hills in 


Bethlehem? ” 


In awe and wonderment they went, 
From sullen men to angels changed. 
Carols sung in a cold street 
By men who thought that all was lost, 
Children and mothers thanking them. 
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